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Underwear That Men Want 
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It’s Comfortable, It’s Serviceable, and Gives the 


Utmost Value for What You Pay. 


Eag leson Co. The qualities of the underwear sold under the broad banner 


of Hale’s “Good Goods” is known to be the best. The garments 


ge * are comfortable, they fit perfectly yet are not tight, and the 
Pacific Shirt Co. prices are low enough to insure economy without sacrificing 


. : the quality. 
and Wilson Co. 
a Among the special offerings in underwear is a line of Men’s 


- s : Fleece Lined Undershirts and Drawers, at 50c a Garment. The 
Reliable Shirts and Men’s shirts are double-breasted and the garments heavyweight. This 
Oe Good underwear is the kind that gives splendid comfort and service- 
Furnishing Goods ability to the wearer. May be had in natural gray, and all sizes, 


50c. a Garment. 


Large Stock, Popular Prices At 90c a Garment, the Men’s Undershirts and Drawers are a 


splendid $1.00 value, for they are made of a good quality natural 
gtay ribbed worsted, and have a very soft finish. This under- 


ear is medium ight and may be had in all sizes. 
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1158 Market Street, Near Jones 90c. a Garment. 


Also Los Angeles and Sacramento Perfect in every detail are the Men’s Australian Wool Under- 
. shirts and Drawers, selling at but $1.50 a Garment. They have 
a soft velvet finish and may be had in natural gray, in all sizes. 


$1.50 a Garment. 
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HOURS TOO LONG, SAYS REPORT. 

In an important report made by Prof. Irving 
Fisher of Yale University to the National Con- 
servation Commission, and just issued by the 
Government Printing Office at Washington, it 
is expressly and unequivocally stated that the 
most careful investigations show that the eight- 
hour day results in a higher individual and gen- 
eral efficiency both as to quality and quantity of 
product. Professor Fisher says: 

“The present working day is a striking example 
of the failure to conserve national vitality. In 
order to keep labor power unimpaired, the work- 
ing day should be physiological— i. e., it should 
be such as would enable the average individual 
to completely recuperate over night. Otherwise, 
instead of a simple daily cycle, there is a pro- 
gressive deterioration. A reduction in the length 
of the work day would be a chief means of im- 
proving the vitality of workmen, as well as the 
worth of life to them. 

“The fatigue of workmen is largely traceable 
to their long work day and serves to start a 
vicious circle. Fatigue puts the workman in an 
abnormal frame of mind. He seeks to deaden 
his fatigue by alcohol, tobacco, exciting amuse- 
ments, and excesses of various kinds. The mo- 
mentary relief which he thereby obtains is pur- 
chased at the expense of an increasing suscepti- 
bility to fatigue, resulting sooner or later in com- 
plete repletion of his vital energies and in the 
contraction of tuberculosis or other fatal disease. 
The decrease in the length of the working day 
has not diminished the total output. 

“An instance in which the eight-hour day super- 
seded the nine-hour day with entire success is the 
case of the Salford Iron Works, of Mather & 
Platt, at Manchester, England, which changed to 
the eight-hour day in 1893. As the firm’s pro- 
ducts were subject to keen competition in both 
home and foreign markets, it was obliged to look 
carefully after the labor cost, and its conclusion 
that such cost did not increase in consequence of 
the reduction in working hours was reached after 
extremely accurate comparisons by accountants, 
who, of course, took into consideration the sav- 
ing in consumables, wear and tear, fuel, etc. The 
Sureau of Labor inquired of Messrs. Mather 
& Platt if they were still on the eight-hour basis, 
and received a reply dated May 24, 1904, in which 
they stated: 

‘Our experience since the first year in which it 
(the eight-hour system) was tried, has fully 
borne out the conclusions then arrived at, and 
we are fully satisfied that as regards the com- 
parison between eight and nine hours per day, the 
halance of advantages is in favor of the shorter 
period,’ (a) 

“In 1894, the hours of labor of about 43,000 
workmen in British Government factories and 
workshops were reduced to forty-eight hours per 
week. Of this number, 18,600 received a reduc- 
tion of five and three-fourths hours a week, and 
24,300 had their time reduced two and one-half 
hours a week. With no change in piece rates the 
workmen were able to earn as much as formerly. 
Day workers received an increased hourly rate 
of pay to make their earnings per week of forty- 
eight hours equal to those per week of fifty 
hours. It was not found necessary to increase 
the number of day workers. (b) 

“In 1899 the owners of the great Zeiss optical 
goods factory at Jena, Germany, introduced the 

(Continued on Page 6.) 
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World-Wide Unrest Depicted by the 


News From Continental Europe, 
A Sign of the Times. 


Within the last few days the newspapers have 
told of industrial turmoil in various parts of the 
continent of Europe. A few weeks ago the work- 
ers of Spain were, according to the press dis- 
patches, revolting against their surroundings. 
Later on Sweden was depicted in the throes of 
a struggle between the employer and. the em- 
ployed. 

Andrew Furuseth, a native of that section of the 
earth, was asked for his opinion of the cause of 
the disturbance in Sweden. He said that he was 
not sufficiently well acquainted with present-day 
circumstances to describe the situation as it ex- 
ists, but that it was undoubtedly the result of the 
desire on the part of the workers to improve 
their conditions, and to gain for themselves some 
of the advantages of civilization of which they 
had been too long deprived. Mr. Furuseth was 
dubious about the alleged victory of the em- 
ployers in Sweden. He says the country is ex- 
ceedingly well organized, that it is incon- 
ceivable for the workers to return to their em- 
ployment after a few days’ idleness unless they 
have gained substantial advantages as the result 
of the stern arbitrament of industrial war, and 
that the newspaper reports are probably colored 
to minimize the truth. 


As it is impossible at this distance to gain re- 
liable information of the contention cause or 
causes, or the ground of settlement, one 
can simply generalize on such knowledge as may 
be available as the result of reading and the gen- 
erally-understood position of the people who toil. 


The world over, the wage earners are endeav- 
oring to improve their lot, to emphasize the doc- 
trine that this earth and all its pleasures and 
comforts were not designed for a few. It fre- 
quently happens that in countries where educa- 
tion is meagre and the environment is such that 
the people are kept in almost a state of subjection, 
the awakening is of a startling nature. With all 
allowances for crudeness, the thoughtful man will 
endeavor to search for the underlying causes. 
There will not be much trouble to find them. 

When men and women have to work long, 
dreary hours for a mere pittance, when children 
are employed to add grist to the employers’ mill, 
and when natural opportunities are refused those 
who not only have a right to aspire to them but 
an inherent right to participate in all that makes 
life worth the living, there comes a day when 
revolt is written in large letters on the industrial 
sky. The surroundings do not call for any kid- 
glove handling of the situation, and while overt 
acts, on the part of either employers or em- 
ployees, are to be deplored, nothing is gained by 
closing our eyes to that which is the foundation 
of such disturbances as have rent continental 
Europe asunder during recent weeks. 

In another column we print Mr. Furuseth’s re- 
port to the last convention of the International 
Seaman’s Union of America, insofar as it deals 
with Sweden. It will prove interesting because 
of the dispatches that have appeared in the papers, 
although the description of a journey made some 
time ago. 
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LIFE INSURANCE FOR WORKINGMEN. 
By Richard Caverly, Boiler Makers’ Lodge No. 25. 


The Liquor Question and Life Insurance. 


To the People. Letter No. 8. 

The question is: How far does the temperance 
agitation enter into life insurance? It may be 
said I have decided convictions upon this subject. 

In our country, the most extensive statistics 
published, and which gives probably the most 
thorough and truthful statement of the physical 
condition of the adult male population at an in- 
surable age, are those of the Provost Marshal 
General Bureau, derived from records of the ex- 
amination for military service in the armies of 
the United States during the War of the Rebel- 
lion, of over a million of recruits, drafted men, 
substitutes and enrolled men, compiled under the 
direction of the secretary of war, by J. H. Baxter, 
M.D., late surgeon-general of the United States 
army. This report shows: rejected, per 1000— 
Innkeepers, 579; liquor dealers, 579; distillers, 
415; barkeepers, 500; all other occupations, 366. 

These figures were not compiled for the pur- 
pose of demonstrating the advisability or non- 
advisability of accepting lives for insurance, but 
were made up at a time when there was a great 
demand for healthy recruits, and only perfect 
men were wanted. The unprejudiced source of 
this information speaks volumes against accept- 
ing such occupations on the same plane as ordin- 
ary vocations, for life insurance. 

The following is from a table of the annual re- 
port of the registrar-general of births, deaths and 
marriages in England: Death rates of males, 
twenty-five to sixty-five years of age, in different 
occupations in 1880, 1881 and 1882, per 1000: All 
males, 15.20; occupied males, 14.68; males in se- 
lected healthy districts, 12.23; while the innkeep- 
ers, wine and beer dealers, was 23.24, and inn and 
hotel stewards was 33.52. 

E. H. Sieveking, M.D., in his work on “Life 
Insurance,” states that the general mortality in 
England at a given age is 18 per 1000, but of 
the 1000 inn and beer shopkeepers, 28 die. 

According to the English census returns, the 
highest mortality in the various occupations was: 
beer sellers, 20.6; wine merchants, 23.3; licensed 
spirit retailers, 23.9; inn and hotel keepers, 26.8; 
while the average rate of mortality was about 
18 per 1000. 

An investigation was made a few years ago in 
Munich to ascertain the effects of excessive beer 
drinking. The men and women who keep beer 
places in Munich are the heaviest beer consumers 
in the world, and were the subjects of the medical 
investigation. The report shows the average life 
time of persons in Munich who pass the twentieth 
year in good health is fifty-three years. The av- 
erage life time of proprietors of beer saloons is 
51.35; proprietresses of beer saloons, 51.95; brew- 
ers, 42.33. In the same city inquiry has shown 
that the male proprietors of wine rooms live but 
49 years, and women who keep wine rooms, but 
47 years. 

In considering the danger of those engaged in 
this occupation, We must study the mortuary ta- 
bles previously given. Reviewing each table for 
its bearing upon this class, we find, according to 
Dr. Baxter’s tables, that of the average number 
of persons recorded in his work, there were re- 
jected as being unsound for all occupations, 366 
per 1000; while there were 528 liquor dealers, 500 
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bartenders, and 415 distillers for the same 1000. 
Commenting on the acceptance of this class, 
a. well-known authority upon life insurance, in 
speaking of loading the premium in such cases, 
says: “For these trades, apart from any individ- 
ual taint, an advance mortality is so great that 
many persons interested in life insurance would 
exclude them from its benefits altogether.” 

Before us are vital statistics on the liquor ques- 
tion, proving conclusively it is a “vital” question. 
Those who want to prolong their lives should 
study it carefully, 

In McClure’s Magazine for March, 1909, will be 
found an interesting study, entitled: “Evidence 
Against Alcohol,” by Professor M. A. Rosanoft 
and A. I, Rosanoff, M.D. The disturbing effect 
of alcohol proved especially striking, says the 
writer, so much so that Kraepeline decided to 
devote particular attention to this widely-con- 
sumed substance. “As a result of his studies, the 
great alchemist has reached the conclusion that 
alcohol is leading civilized humanity on the path 
of degeneracy. First, alcohol impairs every 
human faculty. Second, the higher and more 
complex the human faculty, the more pronounced 
is the effects of alcohol upon it. Finally, the ef- 
fects of alcohol are cumulative; that is, its con- 
tinuous use, even in comparatively moderate quan- 
tities, impairs the faculties at a rapidly-increasing 
rate. Moderate amounts of alcohol taken with 
a meal effects a very considerable lowering of the 
capacity for doing muscular work. The wide- 
spread notion that moderate drinking with meals 
helps a laborer do his work is false. The per- 
centage of alcoholics among men admitted to in- 
sane asylums is 28.9 for the state of New York, 
30.6 for Massachusetts, 26.3 for a group of three 
asylums in England, and 24.9 for a group of five 
asylums in Austria. Unlike any ordinary food, 
alcohol, when taken in moderate quantity on an 
empty stomach, has two distinct effects on the 
muscular system—a strengthening one and a 
weakening one. During the first brief stage after 
it is taken, the strengthening effect predomin- 
ates, the alcohol probably being utilized as a food 
by the exhausted body. But no sooner is the 
first stage over, than the weakening effect be- 
comes more prominent, the alcohol probably act- 
ing injuriously upon the nervous system.” 

“Through the long experience of my father 
and my grandfather,” says Charles Darwin, “ex- 
tending over a period of more than one hundred 
years, I have reached the conviction that no other 
cause has brought about so much suffering, so 
much disease and misery as the use of intoxicat- 
ing beverages.” 

Letter No. 9 will deal with life insurance for 
iron molders, 

—— 


AKRON TO HELP ITS LABOR PAPER. 

Akron (Ohio) Central Labor Union has voted 
to expend several thousand dollars to equip its 
official organ, the “People,” with an up-to-date 
plant. This is in addition to the recent referen- 
dum vote, carried almost unanimously by the 
affiliated unions, to assess themselves 5 cents per 
capita per month for the benefit of the paper. 
This action is particularly gratifying in view of 
the fact that there is no city in the United States 
in which there has been a more determined effort 
made to destroy organized labor than in Akron. 
What with the rubber trust, the match trust, the 
cereal combine, the Werner printing works, and 
other concerns waging war upon the organized 
workers, the latter have displayed a solidarity 
that is admirable. They have learned the value 
of a labor press, and are upbuilding in the face 
of the most unrelenting opposition. 
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There is a man in Kansas City whose name is 
Burst. It would not have attracted much atten- 
tion if he had not called his two children Annie 
May and Ernest Will. 


John W. Sweeney addressed the City Club of 
Los Angeles at a luncheon on August 7th. 


A big sensation has been caused in the Can- 
adian northwest. by the action of a Winnipeg 
attorney in bringing suit for $20,000 against the 
Canadian Pacific railway for services rendered 
in settling a strike on that road. As the striking 
employees were “compromised” into what was 
virtually a defeat by the attorney, the men are 
very anxious that the case be brought to trial 
so that they may learn just how they were bun- 
koed and who the adjuster’s confederates were. 


John M. Reardon, one of the veterans of the 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, has been thirty-two 
years in the one job. He eloquently tells of the 
advantages of selling labor collectively by de- 
scribing the hours he had to work at first. From 
5 o’clock in the morning until 8 o’clock at night 
was the customary routine, with nothing certain 
on the wage end. Now hours are reasonable and 
there is a minimum rate of pay. Mr. Reardon 
figures that, at the rate of 100 miles a week team 
driving, he has covered 166,400 miles over the 
smooth and otherwise streets of San Francisco. 


Sam De Nedrey of the Washington (D. C.) 
“Trade Unionist,” is a man energetic in the ex- 
treme, and one whose light is not hid under a 
bushel. After retaining his seat in the central 
body despite his withdrawal -as a delegate from 
his union, he is now in a contest with William 
Loeb, Jr., who objects strongly to a statement of 
Mr. De Nedrey’s that he (Loeb) contemplates ap- 
pointing Charles Stillings, former Public Printer, 
to a position of trust in the New York customs 
service. The article concluded with the ques- 
tion: “Who is at the head of the audit system?” 
Court proceedings are threatened. 

The International Photo Engravers’ Union will 
assemble in convention during Labor Day week 
at Milwaukee. President Matthew Woll has re- 
cently visited the locals in the southern states. 


The National Union of Boot and Shoe Operat- | 


ives of England has agreed to a ‘reduction of 
working time to 52% hours a week for all 
branches. 
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LABOR IN SWEDEN. 
By Andrew Furuseth. 

The laws governing the seamen of Sweden are 
substantially like those of Norway. Violation by 
the seamen, at home or abroad, of a contract to 
labor carries a penalty of imprisonment. If he 
can be found before the vessel leaves port, he 
may be brought back and compelled to labor 
against his will. 

There are no laws providing for specific stand- 
ard of skill, or any specific number of men to be 
employed. This matter is left to the discretion 
of the master or owner, 


The wages are about the same as the wages in 
Norway. There has been more increase in Swe- 
den than in Norway in the last thirty years, for 
the reason that the movement of the youth from 
maritime to manufacturing pursuits, and the mi- 
gration from the country to other nations or to 
other nations’ vessels substantially in the same 
proportion. { 


There is a Seamen’s National Union closely 
connected with the Longshoremen and with the 
international Transport Workers. This union 
has branches at Gothenborg, Hilsingborg, Mal- 
moe, Stockholm and Gefle. The branches in 
Gothenborg and Hilsingborg are the most pros- 
perous, and have raised wages and improved con- 
ditions, but in strikes it finds itself reduced to 
strikes on the part of the unemployed through 
their law, which binds the seaman in employment 
to continue to labor and to fulfill his contract. 


Mr. Lindley, general president of the union, is 
a member of the Riksdag, and during the last ses- 
sion of that body introduced amendments to the 
maritime law which, if enacted, would have given 
to the seamen more personal freedom and better 
conditions. The only thing he succeeded in get- 
ting was the appointment of a commission to 
investigate, report and make such recommenda- 
tions as it should consider wise. 


The result of the laws and the conditions is 
that Sweden is educating seamen for other coun- 
tries and teaching the young men to keep away 
from the sea. There is no doubt whatever that 
there will be serious changes in the maritime law 
of Sweden, and that, just as the existing condi- 
tions have great influence upon the situation here 
in the United States, so the changes will be cor- 
respondingly great as well. 


Of other men and women working under con- 
tract to labor, which contract is enforceable by 
law or by equity, I may mention house servants 
in the country and in the cities, and servants in 
husbandry. These classes are rapidly changing 
from these occupations into callings where these 
laws do not apply; the men and women are mov- 
ing from the country into the cities, and from 
both to foreign countries. I was told that there 
is hardly-a neighborhood that has not a large 
number of blood relations and acquaintances in 
the United States. And the eagerness to get out 
of the conditions imposed by these laws is ap- 
parent everywhere. This migratory sentiment is 
evinced generally, and it is a common thing to see 
the picture of relations and friends on the mantel- 
piece of a Swedish home and alongside of it the 
picture of some of the Presidents of the United 
States. In spite of this increasing depopulation, 
there is a distinct tendency of the officials to 
adopt some law to prevent combination to quit 
work on the part of those who are now free to 
do so, 

On the other hand, there are well-advanced 
organizations of labor, which have been brought 
to a high grade of efficiency, with headquarters 
and libraries and pleasure grounds of their own. 
These organizations are seeking not only to stop 
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any more drastic laws being enacted, but also 
to improve the existing conditions. 

The organized workers have studied the Aus- 
tralian arbitration, they are aware of its results, 
and are determined to prevent it being imposed 
upon the Swedish people. The comparison be- 
tween those who are bound by contract and those 
who are free and are using their freedom to im- 
prove their condition is too striking to escape 
notice. The wages of contract-bound workers 
remain substantially stationary and low, while 
the pay of those free to quit work has been 
doubled, and in some instances trebled. 

The opposition to the contract system of labor 


is so emphatic that it is very difficult to get men. 


or women to enter service in the cities if a con- 
tract is insisted upon. In the population of 
about five million, about a quarter of a million 
are organized and the union sentiment so strong 
that it is very difficult indeed to obtain Swedish 
strikebreakers. 

A serious strike was in progress while I was 
there, and I found that the employers had been 
compelled to bring strikebreakers from England. 
I saw them herded in a vessel in the harbor of 
Malmoe, and later on, in London, I saw gangs of 
strikebreakers shipped to Sweden. The strike 
was about to change into a national lockout when 
the king and the government stepped in and 
patched up a condition, which is only a temporary 
truce. 

The Swedish working people claim to be social- 
ists, and this applies also to Norway, but when 
I brought before them basic socialist principles 
relating to the family and to property it was 
promptly and unhesitatingly repudiated. So far 
as I could ascertain in practice they stand for 
about the same ideals that appeal to the minds of 
the American organized workingmen. 

he SES ae 
ANTI-JAP NOTES. 
Contributed by the Anti-Jap Laundry League. 

A committee was appointed at our last meeting 
to confer with the various organizations of trades 
and crafts injuriously affected by Japanese com- 
petition, to ascertain if it would be impossible to 
form Anti-Japanese leagues in other lines. 

Preliminary steps have been taken toward or- 
ganizing leagues in Sacramento, Stockton, San 
Diego and Santa Barbara along lines similar to 
the San Francisco organization, and as soon as 
advices are received from these cities, an organi- 
zation committee will be sent to each. 

That our movement is gaining prestige through- 
out the state is proven by the fact that during 
the past week we have had two appeals from in- 
fluential hop growers, in the interior, requesting 
our assistance to help them secure white help for 
the harvesting of their crops. Both parties had 
heretofore employed Japanese, and had found 
them to be very unsatisfactory. The first appli- 
cation was from R. S. Curle, a large hop grower 
of Sonoma county. The second appeal was from 
the American Hop & Barley Company. In both 
instances we were successful in placing these 
firms in a way to secure the necessary desirable 
Caucasian help. We now feel confident that 
many more Japs will, in the future, be replaced 
by white men in this line of industry. 

The work of the league is continually expand- 
ing. We are getting in touch with every im- 
provement club in the city and county, and are 
sending committees before these organizations 
with a view of receiving their endorsement and 
the assurance of their valuable moral support in 
our great crusade for the preservation of the 
standards of the white man. 
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HOURS TOO LONG, SAYS REPORT. 
(Continued from Page 3.) 
eight-hour day, and then made careful records 
of the results. In 1903 it was announced that al- 
though the aggregate number of hours worked 
had decreased 15 per cent, the output per hour 
had increased 16.2 per cent. (c) 

“At Liege it was found in a sulphuric acid es- 
tablishment, similar to a foundry (d), that short- 
ening the working day from eleven hours to ten, 
from ten to nine, and so on gradually down to 
seven and one-half, resulted, in each case, in an 
increase of the output. 

“The Solvay Process Company, of Syracuse, 
installed in’ 1892 a system of three eight-hour 
shifts in place of the two previous shifts of eleven 
and thirteen hours, respectively. It was stated 
by the assistant general manager in 1905 that the 
change had considerably lessened the wear and 
tear on the men and that they could be called on 
to do their work at their highest state of effici- 
ency, which had not been possible on the two- 
shift basis. President Hazard of the company 
writes: 

“In general, I can say that the results of the 
change from a twelve-hour shift to an eight- 
hour shift were very satisfactory, and have con- 
tinued to be so. While the immediate result was 
to considerably increase the cost per unit of 
product, the efficiency of the men gradually in- 
creased, so that at the end of about one year 
the first increase has been overcome, and the cost 
per unit of product fell to a point even lower 
than had been obtained under the twelve-hour 
shift, and, further, the time consumed per unit 
of product has since been so reduced that we are 
today and for some time have been operating with 
a smaller number of hours per unit of product 
than we had under the twelve-hour shift. 

“Further proof of the benefits of the change to 
the three-shift day is furnished by the records of 
the Solvay Mutual Benefit Association for 1891 
and 1904. The days lost per man by sickness 
each year fell from seven and one-half days in 
1891 to five and one-half days in 1904. 

“It is not maintained that in all cases produc- 
tivity will be as great in eight hours as in nine. 
Cases to the contrary could also be cited. The 
point to be insisted upon is not that it is profit- 
able to an employer to make the work day 
shorter, for often it is not, but to show that it 
is profitable to the nation and the race. Contin- 
ual fatigue is inimical to national vitality, and 
however it may affect the commercial profits of 
the individual, it will in the end deplete the vital 
resources on which national efficiency depends. 

“In the interests of this efficiency, a longer time 
at noon for lunch is usually necessary. The pres- 
ent economy of lunch time is short-sighted, tends 
to food bolting, indigestion, a drowsy and tired 
afternoon, and inferior work. This has been 
shown by actual experience. (e) 

“The accident bulletins of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission contain frequent records of 
disasters caused by the long hours of railway 
employees. In a recent bulletin, No. 27, two col- 
lisions are attributed to the mistakes of em- 
ployees who have been on duty much longer than 
the instinct of safety should allow. Collision 
No. 3 (f), which killed two and injured thirteen, 
was due to the mistake of a station operator who 
had been on duty from 7 a. m. to 3:30 p. m. and 
who had returned to duty at 8p. m. The collision 
took place at 12:30 a. m., the next morning.” 


-. New York Labor Bulletin, No. 25, June, 1905, 


p. * 
(b) Board of Trade Labor Gazette, July 1905, 

reported in New York Labor Bulletin, No. 28, 
, March, 1906. 

: <), New York Labor Bulletin, No. 25, June, 1905, 
(d) See L. G. Fromont, “Une Excerience Indus- 
trielle de Reduction de la Journel de Travail,” 
Brussels, Solvay Institute, 1906. : 

(e) See especially description of a French ex- 
periment cited by Hubert Higgins in “Humanicul- 
ture,” New York (Stokes), 1906. 
190k Accident Bulletin, No, 27, January to March, 
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COOPERS IN TROUBLE WITH BREWERS. 

The truth in relation to Coopers’ Union, No. 30, 
and the Milwaukee Brewers’ Association. For 
the information of State Federations, City Central 
Bodies, Local Unions and Organized Labor and 
its friends and sympathizers. : 

To all Organized Labor—Greeting: The mem- 
bers of Beer Barrel Coopers’ Union, No. 30, of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, having been compelled to 
quit work in the shops of the Pabst Brewing 
Company, the Joseph Schlitz Brewing Company, 
the Val. Blatz Brewing Company, the Jung Brew- 
ing Company, the Cream City Brewing Company, 
the Fred Miller Brewing Company, the Adam 
Gettelmann Brewing Company, and the Milwau- 
kee Brewery Company, deem it expedient and 
proper to submit the reasons for their action to 
your consideration. 

The above-named brewing companies have 
formed and are members of an association, known 
as the Milwaukee Brewers’ Association. With 
this association Coopers’ Union, No. 30, had a 
contract, which expired March 1, 1909. Before 
the old contract expired, a new one was sub- 
mitted. Negotiations were pending for four and 
one-half months, and in order to get an amicable 
settlement with the Brewers’ Association, Coop- 
ers’ Union, No. 30, receded from its demand of 
45 to 40 cents per hour. Still encountering op- 
position to this reasonable demand, Coopers’ 
Union, No. 30, in order to continue harmonious 
relations with the firms composing the Milwaukee 
Brewers’ Asscciation, made two propositions, to 
wit: That Coopers’ Union, No. 30, would accept 
the increase in wages offered by the Brewers’ As- 
sociation, of 75 cents per week, and enter into an 
one year’s agreement, or would accept 37%4 cents 
per hour and enter into a three years’ agreement; 
provided such agreement would be signed by 
noon, July 13, 1909. 

As neither proposition was accepted, or even 
fairly considered, by the committee of the Mil- 
waukee Brewers’ Association, there was no other 
alternative, except to accept 75 cents per week 
increase in wages and enter into a three years’ 
agreement, or else strike to obtain a living wage 
for the Beer Barrel Coopers. The latter propo- 
sition was unanimously approved by every mem- 
ber of the Coopers’ Union, No, 30, and they laid 
down their tools, in all the above-named brew- 
eries accordingly. 

The action of Coopers’ Union, No. 30, was en- 
dorsed by the Federated Trades Council of Mil- 
waukee, the Wisconsin State Federation of Labor 
in convention assembled, and the Coopers’ Inter- 
national Union. , 

Fellow Unionists: The members of Beer Bar- 
rel Coopers’ Union, No. 30, of Milwaukee, have 
never refused to lend their moral and financial 
support to organized labor in its struggle for 
better conditions. They now need your moral 
support in their struggle for a living wage against 
the breweries, composing the Milwaukee Brewers’ 
Association. The wages heretofore paid to the 
Beer Barrel Coopers of Milwaukee for the amount 
and quality of the work produced were the low- 
est in the United States. 

Fraternally submitted, 
COOPERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION, 
LOCAL NO. 30. 

Robert Pofe, President. 
P. F. Lehnert, Secretary. 

Milwaukee, August 1, 1909. 
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He had patiently endured his doctor’s experi- 
menting for nearly twelve months, and was long- 
ing to get in a good upper-cut. “I don’t think the 
X-ray should be used in medicine,” said he on 
the last visit. Doctor: “Why, they are being 
used! We can get internal photographs of the 
patient.” “Yes,” he lashed out, “but some day 
the patient may be able to get internal photo- 
graphs of the doctor’s head and find out if he 
knows anything about -the case.” 


The Central Trust Company 
Of California 


Chas. F. Leege, Pres. B. G. Tognazzi, Mgr. 


CAPITAL PAID IN, $1,000,000.00 
SURPLUS, - - - 


$500,000.00 
Check Accounts Solicited. 


Interest on Savings Accounts at rate of 4 per cent per 
annum. 


Market and Sansome Streets 


BRANCHES: 
624 Van Ness Ave, and 3039 Sixteenth Street 


Employs Only Union Men in All Its 
Departments, 


PATRONIZE 


Home Industry 


DRINK 


Wunder Brewing Co’s. 


Pacific Club Beer 


A San Francisco Product of Unexcelled 
Quality—Bottled by 


Wunder Bottling Co. 


Scott and Lombard Streets 


Phone West 635 


The First Firm in San Francisco to Use the 
Union Label on Bottled Beer. 


Demand this Label on 


all custom-made clothing. 


S.N.WOOD & CO. 
Union Made Clothing 


From Maker to Wearer 


San Francisco Hospital Association 


166 GEARY ST., 8. F. 


Physician, Medicine, Ambulance, Private Room in 
any Hospital. Fee $1.00 a Month, 


If you desire membership ring up Douglas 54 
and representative will call. 
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“The ‘open shop’ means one where all are 
treated on an equality. The employer is free to 
employ whom he will, and the employee is free 
to join or not to join the unions, according to his 
individual judgment of his interests.”—-New York 
“Times.” 

Of the three qualifications noted in favor of 
the “open shop,” only one is real—the freedom of 
the employer. The other two are myths. No 
employee is “free to join or not to join, according 
to individual judgment,” the union of his craft, 
while working under “open” conditions. Occa- 
sionally the statement may be true. Speaking 
generally, it is as much as a man’s position is 
worth to affiliate with a labor organization, and 
frequently such affiliation is of a surreptitious 
nature, in order that the individual’s livelihood 
may be protected. It is only when the union is 
“recognized” (as though it were necessary to 
“recognize” a feature of our civilization!), that 
men may really exercise their individual judg- 
ment as to what is best for themselves. The em- 
ployer is sole dictator under the “open shop” 
rule. It is not right that he should be. His 
employees have exactly an equal right to say how 
long they shall work, and for what compensation. 
And the public at large is interested in curbing 
arbitrary power on the part of one man, be he 
either employer or employee. The “union shop” 
is neither closed in the sense of its critics nor 
“open” to further cheap men and women and the 
employment of children. 


It is a strange thing that wages grade from 
the minimum down when the “open shoppers” are 
in the saddle, It never seems ‘to occur to them 
that, if consistent in their loudly-proclaimed de- 
sire to “pay a man what he is worth,” occasion- 
ally, at least, some individual should receive more 
than the accepted minimum, 


“The Builders’ Exchange of San Jose having 


declared for the ‘open shop,’ the help of the Citi- . 


zens’ Alliance was sought by the executive com- 
mittee of the exchange. Our general manager 
addressed several meetings there, and we have 
furnished employers all the help they require, 
with the result that practically the whole of the 
builders’ trades in San Jose is now going on 
under ‘open shop’ conditions. At the time of 
writing, the employers report that no further 
help is required, as there is sufficient on hand to 
satisfy all demands. Many of the union men have 
accepted the ‘open shop’ conditions and returned 
to work. J. McKINERY, General Manager.” 

The circular from which the above gem is culled 
was written a few weeks ago. Since that time, 
things have happened. Mr. McKinery is no 
longer general manager. The $800 a month job 
is looking for the right man. The Citizens’ Al- 
liance is internally and externally disrupted. The 
quoted paragraph is untrue and misleading—un- 
true because the San Jose “open shop” employers 
are up against the wall for competent help, but a 
small percentage is following the Citizens’ Alli- 
ance lead to failure, and the union men who 
have accepted “open shop” conditions are un- 
known to even Mr. McKinery. Besides being 
untrue, the paragraph is misleading, for about 
the same reasons given. 


The spurt of the anti-union forces of San Fran- 
cisco at different times has usually resulted in a 
relapse and consequent gains to the labor move- 
ment. “Open shop” banquets were in style while 
Herbert George was revelling in his $10,000 yearly 
salary, but they are unknown now. The lesson 
to be learned is that the trade union has to be 
reckoned with in the industrial world. Its aboli- 
tion is out of the question. 
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PROTEST. AGAINST PREMIUM SYSTEM. 

To Organized Labor and its Friends Every- 
where—The American Cash Register Company, 
formerly known as the Hallwood Co., of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has seen fit to lock out all of its em- 
ployees in the polishing and molding departments 


for refusing to accept the premium system. This °* 


system is one of the most infamous systems of 
reducing wages. In order that you may know the 
conditions of affairs as they exist in this factory, 
the following will explain itself: 

About the first of the present year, the pol- 
ishers and buffers employed by this firm were in- 
duced to reduce the time limit on all work one- 
third. This was done by doing away with some 
of the operations on the work, and at the same 
time trying to avoid trouble. This firm heartily 
agreed, and claimed they were perfectly satisfied 
until May of this year, when a Manufacturers’ 
Association specialist, in reducing costs and in- 
creasing the output of shop, got his screw busy 
on trying to still further reduce the cost in the 
factory. The scheme they tried was the premium 
system. Stop watches were used on the men to 
time them on each job, and then a new time limit 
was put on each piece, the cost per piece is then 
figured out; then for all work done above the 
day’s task the men divide up with the firm, that 
is, they get 50 per cent of their earnings. This 
was not much of an inducement to the men to 
work their heads off, as they were doing a fair 
day’s work, according to the previous statement 
of the firm; therefore, we did not go after any 
premium money. For this we were locked out 
on June 5th. 

Since we have been locked out, all honorable 
means have been exhausted to bring about an 
amicable settlement by the state board of arbitra- 
tion, the Columbus Federation of Labor and our 
International Union. 

Brother, this is a fight against the notorious 
premium system which is spreading fast over 
the country and your turn may come next. The 
American Cash Register Co. makes the American 
Cash Registers and the Michigan Cash Registers. 
Let these facts be known in your city and help 
us make this firm recognize human rights. 
METAL POLISHERS, BUFFERS, PLATERS, 

BRASS MOLDERS, BRASS AND SILVER 
WORKERS UNION OF N.A., LOCAL 124. 

Endorsed by the Columbus Federation of La- 

bor, also the Metal Polishers’ International Union. 
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GOOD HALLS TO RENT. 

In the Labor Temple at 316 Fourteenth street. 
near Mission, are some excellent halls to rent 
at a very reasonable figure. The large hall used 
by the Labor Council may be secured for the 
first, third and fourth Wednesdays of each month, 
as well as the first and third Saturdays. The hall 
next in size is available on the second and fourth 
Mondays, the first and third Tuesdays, the first, 
third and fourth Fridays, and every Saturday 
evening. The hall third in capacity is vacant on 
each third Monday night, the second and fourth 
Fridays and each Saturday night. The small hall 
is for rent on the third Friday, and secon and 
fourth Saturdays. 798 
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Joseph P. Riley of the milk wagon drivers is 
still in St. Winifred’s Hospital, though the care 
bestowed by the North American Hospital Asso- 
ciation will result in an early recovery from a 
badly-fractured leg. *¥% 
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$25" 


A RUG BARGAIN THAT TOWERS HEAD 
AND SHOULDERS ABOVE ANYTHING 
ELSE THE TOWN HAS TO OFFER. 


Regular Thirty-five Dollar Quality 


HOW OFTEN IS A GOOD, STANDARD 
ARTICLE OFFERED AT LESS THAN REG- 
ULAR PRICE? 


WELL, HERE IS THE EXCEPTION! 


THE BEST QUALITY OF BODY BRUS- 
SELS—BRIGHT, NEW PATTERNS AND 
SCORES OF PATTERNS TO SELECT FROM. 


$25.00 and Easy Terms 


STERLING 


FURNITURE COMPANY 


1049 Market Street 


Opposite McAllister 


CANT BUST EY 


OVERALLS & PANTS 
UNION MADE 


ARGonaut SHIRES 


Demand the Union Label 


Ne 
B TRADES ee) COUNCIL 3 
ares 


On Your Printing, Bookbinding 
and Photo Engravings 


If a firm-cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
printing it is not a Union Concern, 
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“You can not dream yourself into a character; 
you must hammer and forge yourself one.”—Car- 
lyle. 


It was good news to read that the carmen and 
the street railroad owners of Chicago had reached 
a settlement whereby wages would be increased 
without any disturbance of relations. 

ee 

The trade unionists of San Rafael are actively 
engaged in preparing for the Labor Day celebra- 
tion. A.M. Thompson, president of the Califor- 
nia State Federation of Labor, will be the orator 
of the occasion. 


ees See 

The San Francisco situation in the tailoring in- 
dustry was fully discussed at the recent conven- 
tion. John B. Lennon expects to visit this city 
in the near future. G. Soderberg of Chicago, 
James Watt of Toronto, and E. J. Brais of Cleve- 
land were appointed a committee to visit the Pa- 
cific Coast and settle the local differences. 

———_@____—_- 

The time for the appearance of the Labor Day 
issue of the “Labor Clarion” is drawing near. 
Several articles of especial interest will be printed 
in that number—some from officials in the trade- 
union movement of the country, and others from 
men who are closely connected with civic efforts 
in which we are interested. It is necessary to 
set a final date for the receipt of copy. Friends 
are urged to send in their contributions to this 
office not later than August 25th, as the large 
edition will have to be printed several days be- 
fore September 3d. 

Centralization of the combined garment manu- 


facturing interests of Chicago by the erection of 
a group of eighty buildings to cost approximately 
$5,000,000, and the abolition of the “sweat shop” 
by the building of homes, club houses, libraries 
and gymnasiums for 8500 employees—this, in 
brief, was the plan launched last Tuesday night 
by the Chicago Garment Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. The scheme evolved by Sol H. Shoninger, 
president of the organization, was pronounced 
perfectly feasible. The combined plant will cover 
forty acres, and will mean an annual saving of 
thousands of dollars in rent, insurance and other 


items. 

“The California Co-Operator” is the name of 
a new four-page paper established in Fresno in 
the interests of the California Farmers’ Educa- 
tional and Co-Operative Union of America. It 
bears the union label, intelligently discusses topics 
of interest to the farmer and fruit grower, deals 
with economic subjects, and is very friendly in 
tone toward the trade-union movement. One 
good suggestion is that a fraternal delegate be 
sent to the San Rafael convention of the Califor- 
nia State Federation of Labor next October. The 
“Labor Clarion” wishes “The California Co- 
Operator” a full measure of success along the 
road of journalism. 


DECENT QUARTERS ON FARMS. 

It is folly to think that men are not desirous of 
obtaining the bare comforts of life, at least, re- 
gardless of where they may be employed, or at 
what occupation. Human nature is the same the 
world over. Every man wants a bed to sleep in, 
and food to sustain his physical being that will 
stand the test of ordinary requirements. In ad- 
dition, he is entitled to the same courtesy ex- 
tended the hard-working horse on a ranch—quar- 
ters that are waterproof and tolerable. In the 
abstract, we are. agreed on these things. 


Crocodile tears have been shed by one of the 
San Francisco papers over the help situation on 
the farms of the country. The lack of men is de- 
plored, and many who do obtain employment are 
said to be unskilled and likely to spoil more pro- 
duce than they save. Altogether, the picture 
painted is gloomy. 


Peter Hussey of San Francisco wrote a letter 


which was published in the “Call” a few days 
ago, that deals minutely with some of the draw- 
backs of following agricultural pursuits in a wage- 
earning capacity. There are many ranches where 
men are splendidly treated, and the food and ac- 
commodations beyond cavil. On the other hand, 
the majority are heedless of common needs, and 
their employees are left to shift as best they may. 


Mr. Hussey described his working conditions as 
a hired man, extending from a territory limited 
by Red Bluff on the north and Los Angeles on 
the south. With the temperature ranging from 
90 to 115 in the shade, he worked on the Cone 
ranch near Red Bluff. He said: “The food was 
poor—half cooked, freshly-killed mutton, soggy 
bread, tea and coffee without milk, some other 
things much the same, and an insulting Chinese 
to wait on table and a stifling hot room to eat in. 
We complained to Mr. Ramsey, the superintend- 
ent, and after telling us of his inability to get 
good cooks, he told us if we didn’t like it we 
might quit. An open well was surrounded with 
slops from the kitchen.” 

At the Van Loben Sels ranch at Borden, Sacra- 
mento County, he paid about equal tribute to the 
table, and said that the bunk house was over- 
crowded, all sleeping in one room. 

The Levi ranch on Roberts Island was next 
visited. In response to a query where he could 


sleep, Mr. Hussey was told: “ ‘Almost anywhere, 


for I believe the bunks are all taken.’ They were 
all taken—five of them under a water tank. There 
were five times that many men working there.” 

“On the Snedigar ranch near Oakdale the worst 
building was the bunk house. Great holes in the 
walls and roof. In place of glass in the windows 
we nailed on boards, for it was cold and windy. 
Before the fall rains every building on the place 
was repaired excepting the bunk house. Right be- 
side this bunk house was the cow corral, in which 
were turned every night cows just separated from 
their young calves. The cows bellowed all night 
and it actually seemed as if every cow had a 
head in door or window. Half past four o’clock 
was the hour to arise, sleep or no sleep. Mr. 
Snedigar said the bunk house was in use for 
twenty years, and didn’t see the need of a change.” 

In Riverside County Mr. Hussey pays his re- 
spects to the drawbacks of the large Newport 
ranch. The food was unfit to eat and the bunk 
house “of the open-air variety, also, and the des- 
ert winds of Perris at New Year’s are cold. The 
windows were closed with gunny sacks and the 
open floor was weed grown.” 

Near Los Angeles, on the Joe Starr dairy ranch, 
“a big rain came one night and we were soon 
soaking wet. We got out of wet blankets at 
4:30 and it rained all day. Wet blankets again 
that night. The next day I quit. Mr, Starr 
wanted me to stay.” 

Mr. Hussey’s other experiences were along the 
same line, showing the need of living facilities 
that are tolerable. 


SERVICE AND EXCHANGE; : 
By the Rev, Charles Stelzle. 

The other fellow—what should be our. relation- 
ship to him? 

This is the sum and substance of the social 
question. There was a time when some men—the 
so-called privileged classes—believed that the rest 
of the world was created for their especial bene- 
fit. All others were made simply to serve them, 
to make life soft and easy. They could not bear 
to think of hardship or of suffering. Such things 
were intended only for the “lower classes,” those 
who were so related to the beast of the field, so 
close to the clods of the earth, that all the finer 
sensibilities were absent from their lives. 

Well, most of these have seen a great light. 
They discovered that the “clods” were capable of 
better things, so they began to “help” them on 
to the higher things of life. Amazing was the 
degree to which “the man with the hoe“ could 
attain, when he was given half a chance, That 
he could hold his own with the best of those who 
formerly regarded themselves as of superior clay, 
of “bluer” blood, of finer grain, was a discovery 
which came as a great surprise. Be it said to the 
credit of most of them, they welcomed the revela- 
tion that the common people were made of the 
same material that they were—that their ideals 
of life, their heart-hungers, their sorrows and 
their griefs, their loves and their joys, were very 
much like their own. All the more willing were 
they to give their lives in service in behalf of 
their more unfortunately situated neighbors. 

But now we’re ready for another step in ad- 
vance. It was a fine thing to help the man who 
was so ready to help himself, or even the chap 
who didn’t. It was a Christ-like thing to bear 
the burdens of those who were heavy laden. There 
will always be such in the world. Misfortune 
and accident, the lack of opportunity on account 
of physical disability or illness, and a good many 
other things, will always leave in our. midst those 
who should be given a helping hand. 

However, the normal man, be he rich or poor, 
educated through books or through experience, 
be he black or white, yellow or red, no matter 
what kis circumstances—so long as he’s a man 
who is doing a man’s job in the world, is “help- 
ing” the other fellow in a way which is rarely 


. appreciated. The poorest, neediest man in fle 


world, who is doing his best, is rendering a real 
service to the richest man in the world. He is 
making a contribution to the world’s work which 
mere wages do not repay. Even the despised. 
immigrant who doesn’t understand a word of 
English, but who is contributing his share to the 
common good by shovelling dirt in a construction 
camp, is making a debtor of the man who will 
later ride over that railroad track in his com- 
fortable Pullman, made smooth-running because 
that Italian made a good job of his shovelling. 
But everywhere in human life, in the lowliest 
places, in shop and ‘factory, on the street and on 
the road, everywhere—men and women and even 
little children are bringing their contribution to 
the great treasure-house to which we all come 
and freely draw—some more, some less; but he 
who draws most, becoming the greatest debtor 
to all mankind. 

Here’s the point, then—let’s talk less about 
“helping,” about “service,” and let’s think more 
about “exchange”—for that’s what it is—the ex- 
change of our ability, our contribution. And he 
who teaches his brother a great truth, himself 
learns another, which may be of greater value 
than the nugget imparted to the other. 

The trend of the times is toward a reversal of 
old-accepted ideas. Equality is not bound by the 


number of extra dollars one man may have in his 
pocket, as compared to the need of his neighbor. 
All the attributes of manliness are today recog- 
nized as never before, and the sign is most en- 
couraging. Neither wealth nor pedigree, should 
count. 


NOTES FROM THE QUAD BOX. 
Fair Play Advocated by Oakland Employer. 

H. K. Jackson, president of the Jackson Fur- 
niture Company of Oakland, has returned from 
an eastern trip. His deductions on the labor 
situation are apt and interesting: 

“There is nothing that so completely paralyzes 
business and does it so quickly as a strike, and 
in my opinion it can easily be avoided. The large 
corporations, in most instances, are’ to blame. 
They are invariably in a prosperous condition, 
and in the long run profit by a strike while the 


common people lose, and in such a way that they | 


can never recover their losses. 

“These big corporations declare fabulous divid- 
ends that create immense individual fortunes. 
Take for example the anthracite coal companies 
of Pennsylvania. By reducing their dividends 
just a trifle, not enough to make any great differ- 
ence to their stockholders, and add it to~the 
wages of their underpaid employees, they would 
eliminate all possibility of a strike and by so 
doing create better employees, better citizens, 
and insure business conditions. 

“The threatened street car strike in Chicago 
had. everybody in the city frightened. There is 
only a small wage increase asked by the men. 
Surely this could be settled amicably without 
letting it come to a strike which would jeopardize 
the interest of every merchant in the city of 
Chicago, and give the business interests a set 
back that would take years to overcome. 

“I have been an employer for many years, and 
found if you are inclined to play fair, you will 
have no difficulty with labor, I firmly believe in 
organized labor, and am confident that most, in 
fact all strikes could be avoided by using a little 
diplomacy and meeting the men half way. You 
cannot convert a striker by beating him over the 
head.” ; 

* * &* 
Coal Miners of Great Britain Oppose Reduction. 

The balloting of the members of the Miners’ 
Confederation of Great Britain to decide whether 
or not a national strike should be declared in 
support of the Scottish miners, who are resisting 
a wage reduction of six pence a day, was con- 
cluded on July 28th, and resulted in 518,361 men 
voting in favor of a general strike. Only 62,980 
voted against the strike. 

This unmistakable determination of the men 
to support their Scottish colleagues, and the ap- 
parently equally determined refusal of the em- 
ployers to agree to the miners’ terms, render the 
work of the intermediaries very difficult. An- 
other conference between the employers and the 
men will be held at the Board of Trade under 
the chairmanship of Winston Spencer Churchill, 
and unless a compromise is then reached a gen- 
eral industrial upheaval appears inevitable. 


* * * 


Cancer Worse Foe Than Tuberculosis. 

One man in every thirty-two and one woman 
in every eleven die from cancer in this country, 
according to Dr. Milton E. Foote, consulting 
physician to the New York Skin and Cancer 
Hospital. “I have no hesitancy in declaring can- 
cer the worst physical scourge with which we 
have to contend today,” said Dr. Foote, in an 
interview. “Cancer is far more dreaded than 
tuberculosis, for, although the death rate from 
cancer is not yet so great as that from tuber- 
culosis, it is steadily on the increase, while the 
great white plague has been partially conquered 
by medical experimentation and is on the de- 
crease.” 

* * o® 
Says Japanese Help Will Be Scarce. 

Discussing the Japanese problem in the fruit- 
growing sections, the Fresno “Herald” shows the 
unreliability of Asiatic help: 

“From present indications it is going to be 
difficult to get enough laborers to pick grapes 
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this year. The raisin growers are getting some- 
what worried over this state of affairs, and are 
wondering how they will be able to get their 
crops harvested.. Kamikawa Bros., who control 
the most of the Japanese labor in Fresno, are 
endeavoring to bring Japanese to Fresno to pick 
grapes, but R. Kamikawa states that he was meet- 
ing with very little success. 

“Ever since the middle of July vineyardists 
have been worrying about the scarcity of laborers 
in Fresno, Last year between 6,000 and 7,000 
Japanese were employed to pick grapes. -About 
4,000 of these laborers make their homes in 
Fresno, while between 2,000 and 3,000 were 
brought from other places:in the state. Many of 
the Japanese who live in Fresno have gone away 
to work around Stockton, San Jose and Sacra- 
mento, so that at the present time there is pos- 
sibly only 2,500 available Japanese laborers in 
Fresno to pick grapes. 

“Kamikawa Bros., realizing the scarcity of la- 

borers in Fresno, have been advertising in all the 
Japanese papers in the state, trying to induce 
laborers to come to Fresno for the. grape-picking 
season, but as yet have received but few satis- 
factory responses. Many Japanese have written 
to the Kamikawas telling them they are unable 
to work for 1%: cents per tray. They say that 
they realize times are hard and the farmer is 
unable to. pay the wages that he did last year, 
but at the same time their living expenses have 
not decreased. 
. “Kamikawa, however, is not discouraged, and 
said yesterday that while everything looked 
rather blue at present, he thought by the time 
the grape-picking season commenced he would 
be able to induce enough pickers to.come here to 
handle most of the crop, although he was not 
very sanguine about it.” 


* * * 


Conservation in the West. 

The first national Conservation Congress of 
the United States will be held in Seattle on Au- 
gust 26, 27, 28, and will be one of the most in- 
teresting and important conferences ever called 
in the west. 

Arrangements for this congress have been 
made by the Washington Conservation Associa- 
tion for the purpose of opening an active cam- 
paign for general conservation of western re- 
sources. The subjects for discussion at the con- 
gress include the following: Forestry, water- 
ways, fisheries, good roads, and other ways for 
transportation, public health and morals, etc. 
Every feature that constitutes an asset to the 


people will be brought under consideration, and — 


the various topics will be handled by practical 
men who understand the requirements of the 
west, 

Conservation is an old subject brought into 
prominence because of necessity. It originated 
in the Garden of Eden, when God commanded 
our first parents to “Be fruitful and multiply, 
and replenish the earth, and ‘subdue it.” Since 
that time man has held the stewardship of con- 
servation. But the spirit of waste and extravag- 
ance has entered upon the scene, and many have 
neglected to obey the primal command to “re- 
plenish the earth.” The result has been a call 
for a general conservation congress to organize 
the conservationists of the entire country, and 
effect general organization. 

Those engaged in every avenue of industry in 
the west should be particularly interested in this 
movement. It means the preservation, protec- 
tion, and perpetuation of all natural resources 
for the present and future generations. It means 
the calling of a halt to waste in every field, and 


the right use of all that nature has bestowed upon 


man, without endangering any of the existing 
industries, and the holding in reserve of the many 
forces. to. insure prosperity for coming genera- 
tions. 


VISIT’ OF MRS. FLORENCE KELLEY. 

There are few names. better known amotig 
those interested in upward movements than that 
of Mrs. Florence Kelley. She is secretary of the 
National Consumers’, League, second vice-presi- 
dent of the National Suffrage Association, is a 
retired lawyer, and is active in many fields of en- 
deavor. . : 

Last Friday night the lady addressed the San 
Francisco Labor Council. She said, in part: 

“I would urge that telephone girls be excluded 
from the night service, with all its shameful ne- 
cessities. Men would demand four times the 
wages, and the girls on day service would benefit. 
Messenger boys, whose training fits them for 
theft, should be done away with. No other coun- 
try tolerates them. These things have been 
sought by women for many years in vain, be- 
cause they had no ballot. 

“Here in California you have no negro question 
and no great influx of foreign blood by thousands 
Per month to make your situation difficult. You 
as union men can send union men to your legis- 
lature to see that the voters may decide upon 
giving the ballot to your women, and when given 
the ballot the women of California will deal with 
the child-labor system and the inhuman: condi- 
tions that surround our sisters who work for their 
bread.” ; 

/ On August 8th Mrs. Kelley spoke on the 
“Woman Movement” in the hall of the California 
Club. Miss Sadie American addressed the audi- 


nce on the subject of “Immigrant Girls.” 


—_>——_ 
‘ STEREOTYPERS’ CONVENTION. 

Last week the International Stereotypers’ and 
Electrotypers’ Union met in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. 
| An agreement has been ratified with the Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union 
Providing that no combination pressmen and 
stereotypers will be recognized in the unions in 
the future. Some of the smaller papers through- 
out the country employ one or two men who do 
the presswork and stereotyping combined. Ex- 
isting contracts will not be interfered with, but 
in future contracts there must be a man to do the 
press work and another to do the stereotyping. 

The delegates and visitors were royally enter- 
tained, and we expect to present a synopsis in a 
later issue of the business transacted. 

oe ee 


GOMPERS TO HAVE A GREAT WELCOME. 

In honor of the return in October of Samuel 
Gompers, who has been in Europe studying con- 
tinental labor conditions and problems, all the 
labor organizations of the eastern states will unite 
in a monster parade in Washington (D. C.) on 
October 15th. 

The day will culminate with a meeting in Con- 
vention Hall, which will be a rallying point for 
many men who have gained reputations in the 
field of organized labor. 

The address of Mr. Gompers upon this occa- 
sion, it is anticipated, will be fraught with inter- 
national significance, as he will discuss labor con- 
ditions as he has seen them abroad. ; 

(eS See 
LEARN AND BUILD UP. 

No body of men ever had as rich, as cunning, 
as powerful or as well-organized an enemy to 
oppose as that which blocks the path of organ- 
ized labor today, says Herbert N. Casson. It 
will take all the men and all the money, and all 
the brains that labor forces possess to maintain 
the rights that have been won and to obtain 
more. This is no time for squabbles over trade 
jurisdiction, or for wrangles between rival lead- 
ers, or for concocting wild schemes of political 
revolution. This is a time to close up ranks, to 


enlist new members and new trades, to strengthen - 


the weak places, to teach what we know of union- 
ism and learn more, 


ES eS Ses es a a 
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‘San Francisco Labor Council 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
August 13, 1909. 

Meeting called to order at 8:10 p. m., President 
Kelly in the chair. Minutes of the previous meet- 
ing approved as printed. 

Credentials — Ice Wagon Drivers — J. R. 
Knowles, vice J, Doyle. Waiters—Tony Geister, 
vice Dick Ford. Newspaper Solicitors—G. B. 
Leet, vice J. Buckley. Waitresses—Louise La 
Rue, vice Josie Hennessey. Electrical Workers, 
No. 633—M. Hoy, vice Geo. Piper. Retail De- 
livery Drivers—J. Miller, vice Geo. Vaughan. 
Delegates seated. 

Communications—Filed—From the A. F. of L., 
acknowledging receipt of communication in re- 
lation to Longshoremen’s Union. From the A. 
F, of L., expressing thanks for efforts to obtain 
re-affiliation of seceding unions. From the Asi- 
atic Exclusion League, notification of regular 
monthly meeting. From the Chicago Federation 
of Labor, calling attention to activities of the 
so-called Labor Press Association. From the 
Asiatic Exclusion League, calling attention to the 
misuse of union label on Japanese-made canes 
for Labor Day. From Bay and River Steam- 
boatmen’s Union, thanking Council for boycott 
on the Monticello Steamship Company, and pledg- 
ing co-operation. From Stereotypers of Los An- 
geles, Box Makers, No. 225, of Oakland, Milk 
Wagon Drivers of San Francisco, Amalgamated 
Woodworkers, No. 2, of St. Louis, Machinists, 
No. 68, of San Francisco, enclosing donations 
for box makers and sawyers; also for Labor Day 
prizes. Referred to Labor Day Committee— 
From Horse Shoers’ Union, requesting that all 
horses in Labor Day parade be shod with union 
label shoes. Referred to Executive Committee— 
Wage scale and agreement of Sugar Workers’ 
Union. From Metal Polishers, No. 2, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, calling attention to unfair American 
Cash Register Co. From Coopers’ Union, No. 
30, of Milwaukee, stating that breweries in that 
city had treated them unfairly. Fifty tickets were 
received from Marin County Trades Council for 
annual ball, and, on motion, the secretary was 
ordered to return same with regrets at inability 
to purchase. 

Reports of Unions—Pile Drivers—Stated that 
the statement that they had declared Cotton Bros. 
unfair recently was untrue, on the contrary, they 
had settled their grievance with that firm, and 
relations were now harmonious. Retail Drivers 
—Request a demand for the button of drivers on 
Mission routes. Stablenien—Are progressing; 
have unionized Michelsen St. Francis stables. 
Horse Shoers—Kelly stables not fair to horse 
shoers; request a demand for the J. H. U. stamp. 
Barber Shop Porters—Sutro Baths still unfair; 
are prosecuting the boycott. Photo Engravers— 
Have settled dispute with Publishers’ Association; 
thank Council for its very valuable assistance. 

At this time President Kelly introduced to the 
delegates Mrs. Florence Kelley of New York, 
representing the National Consumers’ League. 
She called attention to the intolerable labor con- 
ditions surrounding telephone operators, who 
were compelled to work at night, and scored the 
immoral language the girls were forced to listen 
to. She further stated that. the women with 
whom she was associated were attempting to 
have the enactment of legislation which would 
eliminate the small messenger boy from night 
life of large cities. She made a strong plea for 
suffrage on behalf of the women of California, 
and requested the delegates to do all within their 
power to hasten the day when they might become 
a factor in California. Her remarks were ap- 
plauded by the delegates. 

Executive Committee—Reported that it had 
organized by electing Bro. B. B. Rosenthal chair- 
man, Bro. Gallagher secretary, and Bro. P. 
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O’Brien sergeant-at-arms. The committee adopt- 
ed a rule in which any member of the committee 
who might be representing his union on any 
question before the committee would retire be- 
fore a vote was taken; this, however, is optional 
with the members. The committee recommended 
that affiliated unions donate, as liberally as pos- 
sible, to the Amalgamated Iron, Tin and Steel 
Workers’ Union; concurred in, On the complaint 
of the Janitors’ Union against a large department 
store which was employing non-union janitors, 
the committee reported the matter laid over for 
one week to give the firm an opportunity to state 
its side of the case; concurred in. The com- 
mittee recommended that the Council declare its 
intention of levying a: boycott on the California 
Saw Works as per request of Machinists’ Union, 
No. 68. The secretary reported the result of his 
visit to that concern, and on motion the Council 
declared its intention of levying a boycott on the 
California Saw Works. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

Labor Day Committee—The general Labor Day 
committee submitted two reports stating that Bro. 
P. H. McCarthy had been elected grand marshal 
by unanimous vote. Prager & Co. had offered a 
silk banner flag; that donations for Labor Day 
prizes had been received from Painters of Oak- 
land, Carpenters, No. 483, Engineers, No. 64. 
The committee has abandoned the idea of secur- 
ing Emeryville Race Track, but athletic events 
will be held in Shell Mound Park; also that an 
invitation has been extended to the Irish and 
Scotch dancing clubs to attend the celebration. 
The prize committee has recommended prizes for 
best appearing union, second best appearing un- 
ion; $25 prize for lady unionist making best ap- 
pearance; cup for union of women making best 
appearance; two prizes for floats, and prizes of a 
silver mounted gavel for each union turning out 
75 per cent of its membership. The League of 
the Cross Cadets had declined the invitation to 
parade, with thanks, because of many of its 
members being members of unions. 

Reports of Labor Day Committee of S. F. La- 
bor Council—-Committee reported that it had met 
Monday evening, August 9th, and had decided to 
submit the proposition of disposing of the 15,000 
tickets on hand to the Council for its discussion 
and decision. 

The Council, by motion, instructed the secre- 
tary to call the roll and the delegates come for- 
ward and receive a number of tickets for their 
unions, They were requested to make every 
effort to dispose of same. The balance of the 
tickets remaining after delegates had taken their 
pro rata, were referred to the Labor Day com- 
mittee for disposition. The committee also 
recommended that the Council proceed to select 
the division places in the line of march, and it 
was moved that we concur and proceed with the 
drawing. 

The names of Councils were dropped into a hat, 
and Sisters Hagan arid Parmer were selected to 
make the drawing, which resulted as follows: 
lst, Miscellaneous Council; 2d, City Front Federa- 
tion; 3d, Iron Trades Council; 4th, Allied Pro- 
vision Trades Council; 5th, Allied Printing Trades 
Council. Moved that the Council proceed to 
elect a marshal for the Miscellaneous Division at 
this meeting; carried. 

Nominations were called for, and Bro. J. A. 
Wilson was placed in nomination; there being no 
further nomination they were declared closed, 
secretary instructed to cast the ballot, and Bro. 
Wilson was declared marshal of the Miscellaneous 
Division. 

Moved that we proceed with the drawing for 
places of unions in Miscellaneous Division; car- 
ried. The roll was called, and delegates responded 
as to their unions parading. Sisters Hagan and 
Parmer were appointed to make the drawing, 
which resulted as follows: 1st, Newspaper Solici- 


tors; 2d, Leather Workers, No. 59} 3d, Box 
Makers; 4th, Cemetery Employeés; 5th, Coopers 
No. 65; 6th, Carriage and Wagon Workers; 7th, 
Janitors; 8th, Sugar Workers; 9th, Stable Em- 
ployees; 10th, Glass Bottle Blowers; 11th, Retail 
Delivery Drivers; 12th, Upholsterers; 13th, Boot- 
blacks; 14th, Waitresses; 15th, Laundry Workers; 
16th, Boot and Shoe Workers; 17th, Pavers; 18th, 
Coopers, No. 131; 19th, Boot and Shoe Cutters; 
20th, Horse Shoers; 21st, Rammerman; 22d, Re- 
tail Shoe Clerks. 

Unfinished Business—Moved that we declare 
boycott on the Monticello Steamship Co., and all 
its holdings; carried. j 

Special Committees—The committee on dele- 
gate to Women’s Trade Union League reported 
that it had not met; Bro. Hagerty, chairman of 
the committee, resigned, and the chair stated 
that the place would be filled later, 

Nominations—Nominations were declared in 
order for delegates to State Federation of Labor. 
The following were nominated: E. H. Lomasney, 
Mrs. L. Wagner and M. E. Decker. Moved that 
it be the sense of the Council that nominations 
be open at the next meeting of the Council, and 
that the election of delegates be made a special 
order of business for 9 o’clock next Friday even- 
ing; carried. 

New Business—Delegate Bell, on behalf of the 
Hall Association, announced a vacancy on the 
Board of Directors, due to the fact that they had 
redeemed the bonds of the Bakers’ Union. Nom- 
inations will be made next Friday evening. 

Receipts—Newspaper Solicitors, $4; Broom 
Makers, $2; Boot and Shoe Workers, $6; Beer 
Drivers, $8; Drug Clerks, $4; Molders, $10; Ice 
Wagon Drivers, $4; Electrical Workers, No. 151, 
$8; Blacksmiths, No. 168, $8; Pile Drivers, $6; 
Boiler Makers, No. 25, $6; Hatters, $6; Milk 
Drivers, $8; Tobacco Workers, $2; Cracker Ba- 
kers, $2; Pattern Makers, $6; Coopers, No. 65, 
$6; Teamsters, $20; Boiler Makers, No. 410, $2; 
Blacksmiths’ Helpers, $4; Pavers, $2; Laundry 
Wagon Drivers, $6; Bakers, No. 24, $14; Street 
R. R.Employees, $8; Bootblacks, $4; Rammermen, 
$2; Horse Shoers, $4. Total, $158. 

Expenses—Secretary, $30; postage, $3; telegram 
to United Hatters, $3.10; Mr. Doorley, for segre- 
gating tickets, $3; donation to Portola Festival 
committee, $25; J. Monahan & Co., printing letter- 
heads, $12; Brown & Power, stationery, $3.25; 
Allen’s Press Clipping Bureau, $5; Sterling Fur- 
niture Co., repairing office chair, $6.50. Total, 
$110.85. Adjourned at 11 p. m. 

P. S.—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the union label on all purchases, 

ANDREW J. GALLAGHER, Secretary. 
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Union Hats 


LUNDSTROM HATS 


ARE MADE IN SAN FRANCISCO 
BY UNION MEN. 


Four Stores: 


1178 Market Street 
64 Market Street 
605 Kearny Street 
2640 Mission St. 
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Frau Wiehe Bereny formed a society recently 
in Copenhagen which permits bachelor girls who 
are doubtful about marrying to take out a policy 
which will insure them a pension if they are still 
unmarried at forty. They pay a sum annually, 
and if they marry before the age of forty, their 
policy becomes void. 

a 

Anna Caddgan is president and general man- 
ager of the Hoffman house, one of the largest 
New York hotels. She went to New York ten 
years ago from Salamanca to assist her brother 
in the management of the hotel. Upon his death 
she took full charge. 

* * * 

Sophie B. Wright of New Orleans has estab- 
lished a night school for boys who are employed 
during the day, * * * 


Rosa Bender, superintendent of one of the 
model family apartment houses on the east side 
of New York, is called “Judge” by the tenants, 
because, with sympathy and acumen, she settles 
all disputes of the 800 tenants in her charge. 

x * x 

Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker is to be the first con- 
gresswoman, if Colorado women are not disap- 
pointed in their efforts to send one of their sex 
to congress two years hence. 

* * * 

Gertrude Barnum, New York member of the 
Municipal League Tenements, is heading a move- 
ment to assist wage earners in finding homes. She 
is at home every Thursday to house hunters. She 
thinks there is no more important question today 
than “Where do you live?” 

x “el 

An American Indian girl, the Princess Neas- 
kalita, is in London attempting to set on foot a 
movement for the improvement of her tribe, the 
Iroquois. She is a lecturer, a novelist and a poet. 

* * * 

Sara Bernhardt, during her last visit to this 
country, said that American-made shoes are the 
best, and she took back with her to Paris 150 
pairs of shoes. e Ose 


Some of the ladies of a church in Iowa wanted 
to raise money, and they needed outside help to 
get it. Few strangers came to the church, to 
suppers or fairs, and they wanted people to come. 
They secured a large tent and had booths put up 
in it. At the grocery booth they sold products 
from nearby gardens and those which the coun- 
try members brought in. A small penny tent 
was well patronized. The tent is now put up 
each year and the fair is a great success. 

* * * 

Mattie Marshall, granddaughter of former Chief 
Justice Marshall of the United States Supreme 
Court, is one of the three regularly appointed 
women rural mail carriers in America. She is 
connected with the Granite City, Ill, postoffice. 

* * * 

Mrs. H. S. Baker, wife of the pastor of the 
South Brooklyn Unitarian Church, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., is filling the pulpit during her husband’s vaca- 
tion, She will also attend to all the other duties 
that devolve on the minister of a large church. 

Sb ee 

Mrs. Alma V. Lafferty is now the only woman 
member of the Colorado legislature. She has 
made a splendid record. She is a wife and mother, 
and conscientious home-keeper. 

Pe ie 

Miss Grace Boutelle, of Bangor, Me., has 
achieved great notoriety in England for her stren- 
uous part in suffragette campaigns. She is the 
eldest daughter of Congressman Boutelle, and 
seems to have inherited her father’s independence 
and fighting qualities, as well as his brains. 


For Women in Union and Home 


Household Hints and Recipes. 

Simplicity of Dress.—Those who think that in 
order to dress well it is necessary to dress ex- 
travagantly or grandly, make a great mistake. 
Nothing so well becomes true feminine beauty as 
simplicity. 

Suggestions for Making Preseryes—Perhaps a 
few timely suggestions to the busy housewife 
about making preserves at this season will be 
helpful to someone. Evidently it is not generally 
known that boiling fruit and skimming it well, 
without sugar, and also without a cover on the 
preserving kettle, is a very economical way, be- 
cause the bulk of the scum rises from the fruit, 
and not from the sugar; and to boil it without a 
cover allows the evaporation of all the watery 
particles, while the preserves keep firm and well 
flavored. The proportions are three-fourths pound 
of sugar to one pound of fruit. Fruits of milder 
acid requiring less sugar in proportion. Jam in 
this way of currents, strawberries, raspberries, 
gooseberries, etc., is most excellent. 

Warming Rolls or Biscuits—To warm over 
rolls or biscuits for breakfast, put them in clean 
paper bags, pinch the bag tight at the top. 
Treated this way they will be better than if fresh 
baked. If the rolls are very dry moisten them 
first with a dash of cold water. 

Corn Recipes.—Here are two good green corn 
recipes. The southern creamed corn is prepared 
in this way: Score and scrape from six ears of 
corn, add one-half cup crumbs, one tablespoon 
melted butter, one teaspoon sugar, one-half cup 
rich milk, one-quarter teaspoon salt, dash of pep- 
per and one beaten egg. Pour in buttered bake 
dish, crumb and butter the top, and bake twenty 
minutes. 

Stuffed Tomatoes.—Select solid tomatoes and 
cut a slice from the stem end. Remove the seeds. 
Mix together half a pint of dry bread crumbs, half 
a pint of chopped pecan nuts, a little parsley, 
salt and a dash of pepper. Break in one raw 
egg. Stuff this into the tomatoes, replace the 
slice that you cut off and bake in a moderate oven 
for half an hour. 

Polishing Flatirons—If flatirons are rough or 
smoky, lay a little salt on a flat surface and rub 
the irons back and forth over it; it will prevent 
them from sticking to anything starched and make 
them smooth. 

“Nothing Fussy” Pudding—One cupful of 
sugar, one cupful of lukewarm water, whites of 
three eggs; dissolve two tablespoonfuls of gela- 
tine in warm water; mix all ingredients together 
and beat until stiff; then add one can of grated 
pineapple and color with extract of rose. Serve 
with whipped cream. 

Vinegar in Frosting.—A teaspoonful of vinegar 
beaten into boiled frosting when the flavoring is 
added will keep it from being brittle and breaking 
when cut, and it will be as moist in a week as 
the day it was made. Also a teaspoonful of vin- 
egar added to each pint of home-made syrup will 
prevent it from candying. 


Forced Investments 


The manager of a gas plant has no better means 
of seeing into the future than has any other citi- 
zen. At the same time he is compelled in build- 
ing and extending his property to make ample 
provision for the future as well as for the present. 

The manufacturing capacity of a gas plant can 
always be enlarged by ADDITIONS, but unless 
the distributing system is laid out with liberal 
estimates for the future eo of the city, it may 
be necessary to RECONSTRUCT it long before 
it is worn out. 

Such reconstruction adds excessively to the 
capitalization of the property and the amount 
which must be earned to pay interest on the in- 
vestment. ; 

Therefore, every properly constructed gas 
property for many years contains a distributing 
capacity much greater than current demands call 
for. This at first thought seems expensive, but 
in the long run it is in conformity with the best 
public policy. 

If an ordinary manufacturing establishment re- 
ceives orders in excess of its capacity because of 
specially prosperous conditions, it may refuse the 
business because it thinks it is of a temporary 
nature, and will not warrant the expense of en- 
larging the plant. 

A gas company must meet the demands for its 
service whenever they arise and must make the 
necessary investment for extensions, additional 
gas generating capacity, etc., regardless of 
whether it considers the demands temporary or 
permanent. It has no choice whatever in decid- 
ing questions of this kind. - 

An ordinary manufacturing plant in dull times 
can turn out and store products for sale in good 
times, or may shut down altogether. A gas com- 
pany cannot possibly operate on this basis and 
must maintain an efficient service always save in 
war and municipal disaster. 


San Francisco Gas and Electric Company 


Copyright, 1909, 


Sorensen Co. 
Reliable Jewelers 
and Opticians 


Eyes Examined FREE by Ex- 
pert Optician. 


Largest and finest assort- 
ment in Diamonds, Watches, 
Clocks, Jewelry, Silverware, 
Cut Glass, Opera Glasses, Um- 
brellas and Silver Novelties. 


James A. Sorensen 715 Market St., next Call Bldg. 
Fook aut Sak 2593 Mission St., near 22d. 
14K, 18K, 22K All watch repairing war- 
WEDDIN' 


IG RINGS ranted for 2 years. 
SEE that the Barten- 
der who waits on 
you wears one of these 


Buttons. Color; Aug., 
Black on Light Blue. 


Union Men 
and Women 


Insist that your Dairy- 
man or Grocer furnish 
you with MILK, 
CREAM, BUTTER 
and CHEESE bearing 
this label. The Label 
is placed on Cans, Bot- 
tles and Packages. It 
is a guarantee of Union Labor and Sanitary Goods. 

Anyone desiring Union Milk should correspond 
with the secretary of the Milkers’ Union. Address 
3964 Mission Street. 


UNION MEMBERS, BE CONSISTENT! 


~ BOOT & SHOE 
WORKERS UNION 


246 SUMMER STREET 


Buy Shoes Bearing the Union Stamp 


Union Stamp Shoes for Men, Women and Children can be had if 
you insist. If you don’t insist you are actually an employer of 
Convict, Unfair and Citizens’ Alliance Labor. 

The Union Stamp stands for Arbitration, Peace and Liberty in the 
Shoe Trade. Shoes without the Stamp stand for Convict, Unfair, 
Non-Union and Alliance Labor, supported by fraud and slander. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Clarence Darrow of Chicago will be the orator 


at the Labor Day exercises. He is an attorney, 
and has an excellent reputation as a speaker. The 
detail work of the celebration is being closed up. 
The committees are busily engaged in completing 
final arrangements. All signs point to a gala 


time. 
* * * 


The barbers will parade in uniform. - The picnic’ 


at Fairfax Park, on Admission Day, September 
9th, will be attended by all engaged in the bus- 
iness, and an invitation is extended members of 
unions and friends. 

* * &- 

On September 26th the bartenders will give 
a ball in the Auditorium. The sick list is decreas- 
ing. : 

* * * 

The waitresses want an eight-hour workday. 
They are entitled to that limitation. It is hard 
work, especially during the rush hours, to walk 
continually back and forth, laden with food. 

* * x 

Be sure and let the “Labor Clarion” know by 
next Wednesday whether extra copies of the 
Labor Day edition are required. Also see that 
any copy is in the hands of the editor by that 
time. 

* * * 

L. B. Leavitt and Frank M. Wynkoop. will 
represent the Vallejo central body in the San 
Rafael convention of the State Federation. An 
excellent selection has been made by our up-bay 


friends. ee eS fe 


The Monticello Steamship Company, all its 
boats, and Monticello Grove (formerly El Cam- 
po), are on the unfair list. The working condi- 
tions accorded others following the bay transpor- 
tation business are refused by the management, 
and efforts to reach a settlement have proved 
futile. Vallejo is co-operating with San Francisco. 
Use the train between the two places. 

* * &* 

The laundry workers have taken the initial step 
to organize the craft all over the country. In the 
eastern states there is sore need of such a move- 
ment. An election was held last Monday night to 
select officers for the international. A lot was 
purchased in Mount Olivet cemetery. 

mg te 

A list of firms selling Chinese-made brooms 

has been furnished the Labor Council. This pro- 


duct can be procured bearing the union label; 
* * & 


The sailors on the Great Lakes have protested: 


against permission being granted to owners to 
sail their vessels either short-handed: or with in- 
efficient men. The sinking of the Cadillac, with 
loss of life, is the result of absence of competent 


help. * * & 


D. D. Sullivan has been elected president of the 
Sacramento Federated Trades Council. He will 
represent that body in the San Rafael conven- 
tion of the State. Federation. 

* * & 

Sacramento will celebrate Labor Day by giving 
a grand ball at night, and either with an excur- 
sion on the river or an outing and ball game at 
Oak Park during the day. 

ee 

The machinists last Wednesday night nomin- 
ated delegates for the California State Federation 
of Labor. Two will be sent. Further nomina- 
tions will be made at the next meeting, and the 
election will take place the first of September. 
The union decided to address its membership urg- 
ing the purchase .of tickets for the Labor Day 
exercises. _ 


LABOR CLARION 


John McDermott, a. member of the: Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, died on August 14th. He 
was born in San Francisco thirty-two years ago. 
The remains were interred’ in Holy Cross ceme- 
tery last Monday. 

* * # 

Agnes Bracaso of the Steam Laundry Workers’ 
Union: died on August 12th.. She was a native 
of San Jose, and twenty-six years of age. The 
funeral was held last Monday under the auspices 
ef the organization. 

; * * & . 

Andrew Furuseth spoke at Equality Hall last 
Sunday night on “The Organization of the Float- 
ing Laborer.” A lively discussion followed. 

* * ® 

Martin Lawlor of the United Hatters says that 

the so-called wool hatters’ label is fraudulent. 
* * ® 

The retail delivery drivers are striving to union- 
ize the Mission district in their line of business. 
Ask the driver who delivers goods to your house 
to show the membership sign. 

* * * 

The waiters voted against the increase of dues. 
Members will henceforth pay dues at the office of 
the secretary, 590 Eddy street. Samuel Taback 
was elected business agent in place of Richard 
Ford, who resigned to go to the country. 

‘ * * &* 


The carriage and wagon drivers have gone on 


record for re-submission of the Geary street issue. 
, Additions to the membership roll are reported at 


each meeting. 
+ oe 


O. E. Henley has been elected business agent 
of .Cooks’ Union, No. 44. The organization is 
considering the advisability of striking out the 
clause prohibiting officers from serving more. than 
two consecutive terms. 


Shaving Outfit 
COMPLETE $2 .45 POSTPAID 
mney’ Foam 
Outfit Consists of Sane 


Genuine H. Boker & Co. Hollow 
Ground Razor, -guaranteed...... $2.50 


Best all leather double ‘strop........ 1.25 

All. Bristle Brush, hairs cannot 
COMES Olbtens v3 uKds atacstledaeeeeh eee: 25 
Colgate’s Shaving Soap.............. 10 
Total - - - $4.10 
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The ‘Irish 


The baseball game between teams representing 
the Labor Council and the Building Trades -Coun- 
cil nearly resulted in a victory for the former. 
The team was only one point behind the score 
rolled up by the nine mechanics of the building 
industry. 

* * * 

The gas workers favor the re-submission of the 
Geary street railroad bond issue question to the 
voters. Substantial donations are regularly made 
to the box makers. 


Summerfield & Haines 
UNION-MADE 
CLOTHING 


1089-1091 MARKET ST. 
Agents Carhartt Overalls 


Most Business Men 
LIKE GOOD 
OFFICE STATIONERY 


Regal Typewriter Paper 
(124 KINDS) 


REPRESENT THE MAXIMUM OF QUALITY 
* WITH THE MINIMUM OF COST 


All Office Supply People 


Home Phone ‘‘M” 1919 Pacific Phone Market 109 


Charles H. J. Truman 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


1919 Mission St., San Francisco 
Between Fifteenth and Sixteenth 


Union Men and 
Friends! 
Patronize no Barber 


Shop unless the Union 
Card is displayed. 


You Cannot buy a Better Outfit 
for Any Amount 


You can buy $4.10 worth of these goods 
from us for $2.45, a saving of $1.65 on the 
whole outfit, and 5 cents less than the price 
of the razor alone, because you do not have 
to pay a profit to the wholesaler with his 
traveling salesmen and to the retailer. 

Money promptly returned if goods are not 
as represented. 

This is a real bargain. Don’t put it off. 
Order now, before you put down this paper 
and lose the ad. Write your name and ad- 
dress plainly, 

Send money by Express or Post Office 
Order or Registered Mail. Address, 

BOWIE HARDWARE CoO. 


198 West Broadway New York City 


MEN! 


fF UNION LABEL 


Tailors. have proven to be your steadfast friends; FIVE YEARS ago we introduced 


the custom TAILORS’ UNION LABEL to the union men of San Francisco. 


E are still champions of. this label. 
shops by Skilled Union Mee 


All our garments are made in our own Sanitary Work- 
Mechanics, and our prices are no higher than 
Our Fall Styles are now ready for your inspection. 


the non-union firms. 


Open Saturday until 10 p. m. 


DS Kelleher Rrowne 
) % THE IRISH TAILORS * 
j *€b Street below Market 


Labor Council—Alameda County 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 

August 16, 1909. ues: 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m., President 

William Spooner in the chair. Minutes of pre- 
vious meeting read and approved. 


Communications—From secretary General La- 
bor Day committee, containing minutes of meet: 
ing; filed. From Cigar Makers, stating that on 
account of small membership they did not feel 
like parading on Labor Day; filed, and. com- 
mittee consisting of Bros. Smart and Sefton ap- 
pointed to wait upon executive board and see if 
union could not arrange float for parade:. ‘From 
Stove Mounters and Steel Range Workers’ Inter- 
national Union, referring to trouble with Favorite 
Stove and Range Co. of Piqua, Ohio; filed. From 
Metal Polishers’ Local, No. 124, referring to 
trouble with American Cash Register Co.; re- 
ferred to executive board. 


Bills—Business representative, salary, $30; jan- 
itor, $8. Ordered paid. 

Reports of Unions—Iron, Steel and Tin Work- 
ers—Judson Co. had asked reduction of 5 per 
cent in. wage scale; union would consider same 
at meeting of Tuesday, August 17th. Teamsters 
—Unions visited were endorsing resolution; some 
were helping financially in fight against Bekin 
Van and Storage Co. Bakers—Doing nicely; re- 
ported a Jap bakery in Alameda. Cooks and 
Waiters—Asked union men to call for button; 
Restaurant Owners’ Association had signed agree- 
ment with organization; union would now bring 
all force to bear on Forum, with intention of 
unionizing same. Newspaper Solicitors—Making 
good progress; asked that solicitors be asked to 
produce union cards; will parade on Labor Day. 


Reports of Committees—Executive Board— 
Recommended that financial assistance called for 
by Iron, Steel and Tin Workers be referred back 
to Council; concurred in. Recommended that 
financial assistance called for by Coopers’ Union 
of Milwaukee be referred to affiliated unions; 
concurred in. Minutes of Joint Labor Day com- 
mittee read and accepted. Bros. Smart and Sef- 
ton, committee, to Cigar Makers on matter of 
Labor Day parade, asked that matter lay over for 
one week;.so ordered. 

Report of Business Representative—Proposed 
conference between president of Judson Co. and 
himself had been postponed, by request of officers 
of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers’ Union. Every- 
thing quiet with balance of unions. Reported 
that ordinance on pay-check system had been re- 
ferred to District Attorney by Board of Super- 
visors. Also spoke on matters pertaining to La- 
bor Day celebration. Report accepted. 

New Business—Moved and carried that Coun- 
cil select twelve men to act as guard of honor for 
Labor Day parade; selections were made and 
names ordered turned over to Grand Marshal 
R. M. Hamb. Secretary was. ordered to re-write 
names on blackboard of “we don’t patronize list 
of Council.” Attention was called to the fact 
that tickets for picnic were on hand, and all were 
expected to assist in sale of same. 

Good of Council—Matters pertaining to the 
“Union Man’s Orphanage” were taken up and dis- 
cussed. Council was advised that a tag day would 
be held, probably on September 4th; much en- 
thusiasm was shown in regard to the orphanage. 


Report of Secretary-Treasurer was made and’ 


accepted, 

Meeting adjourned at 10:30 p. m. 

P. S—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the union label on all purchases. 

A. M. THOMPSON, Secretary. 
——_@—__—_—- 

He (after the proposal): “Am I the first man 
that ever kissed you?” She: “Yes—er—that is, 
the first that ever did it officially.” 


‘LABOR CLARI ON 


NEWS’FROM VALLEJO. 
The Trades.and-Labor Council on Aygust 13th 
unanimoitsly ‘indorsed a, movement for the recall 


of:four city trustees because they refused to vote - 


in favor of a franchise for the Independent Ferry 
Company sought by Théodore A. Bell, who rep- 
resented a company. which desired to obtain the 
privilege of operating a Second ferry between Val- 
lejo and Mare Island. ., ,,, 

The request for recall of the trustees named 
was presented -by.the. Machinists’ Union, and 
preparations are béing made to submit the matter. 

When the signatures of 25’ per cent of the vot- 
ers who.-participated. in the last election are se- 
cured the petition will be submitted to the trus- 
tees, who will be obliged to call a special recall 
election. , 

Bonds for the new high ‘school building are fav- 
ored by the trade unionists of the ‘city. 

Steps have been taken to unionize the laborers 
and other rough hand workers in ‘the planing 
mills and lumber yards. 

The largest Japanese restaurant in Vallejo has 
closed its doors, much to the géneral satisfac- 
tion, | 
The administration of Naval Constructor 
Holden A. Evans is a theme of earnest discussion 
among the people of Vallejo; and Mr: Evans’ 
critics are many. 


Orpheum. 

The Orpheum program for next week will be 
headed by George Auger and his company in the 
amusing playlet, “Jack The Giant Killer.” Other 
new acts will be Joseph Hart’s Bathing Girls, a 
novel musical specialty, the Thalia Quartette, an 
organization that has made a great success in 
the British Isles, and Carson and Willard, two 
clever comedians; in a new act called “The Dutch 
in Egypt.” Next week will be the last of World 
and Kingston, Wilbur: Mack and Nella Walker, 
who will present a new musical skit entitled “The 
Bachelor and The Maid,” Herr J. Rubens, and 
of that wonderful aerial sensation, The Curzon 
Sisters. A new series of Orpheum motion pic- 
tures will conclude the performance. 


pemibl: SSeS SI 

Members of the Iron Molders’ Union and the 
Federation of Labor of Cincinnati entertained at 
a dinner recently John P. Frey, editor of the “Iron 
Molders’ Journal,’ who was elected a delegate 
to the British Trades Union Congress by the 
American Federation of Labor. He left for 
Ipswich, England, where he will meet President 
Gompers of the Federation of Labor, the only 
other delegate from the United States. The con- 
ventinn onens September 6th. 
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JOINT ACCOUNTS 


This bank: will open accounts in the name of 
two individuals, for instance, man and wife, 
either of whom may deposit money for, or 
draw against the account. 


HUMBOLDT 
SAVINGS BANK 


Savings and Commercial Depts. 
783 Market Street, near Fourth, San Francisco 


THE GERMAN SAVINGS and LOAN SOCIETY 


Member of the Associated Savings Banks of San 


Francisco. 


Office Hours: 10 o’clock a. m. to.3 o’clock p. m., 
except Saturdays to 12 o'clock noon, and saver. 
day evenings from 7 o’clock Pp. m. to 8 o’clock 
Pp. m., for receipt of deposits only. 

OFFICERS—President, N. Ohlandt; First Vice- 
President, Daniel Meyer; Second Vice-President, 
Emil Rohte; Cashier, A. H. R. Schmidt; Assistant 
Cashier, William Herrmann; Secretary, George 
Tourny; Assistant Secretary, A. H. Muller; Good- 
fellow & Eells, General Attorneys. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS—N. Ohlandt, Daniel 
Meyer, Emil Rohte, Ign. Steinhart, I. N. Walter, J. 
W. Van Bergen, F. Tillman, Jr.; E. T. Kruse and 
W. S. Goodfellow. 

MISSION BRANCH, 2572 Mission Street, between 
21st and 22nd Streets, for receipt and payment of 
Deposits only. C. W. Heyer, Manager. 

RICHMOND DISTRICT BRANCH, 432 Clement 
Street, between 5th and 6th Avenues; for receipt 
and payment of Deposits only. W. C. Heyer, Man- 
ager. 


Brooklyn Hotel 


365-373 First St., San Francisco 

Board and Room, $1.00 per day; $6.00 to $8.00 per 
week. Rooms only, 50c; Family Rooms, $1.00. 
Choice Single Rooms, $2.00 per week up. Board 
and Room, two meals per day, including three on 
Sunday, $5.00 per week up. Single meals, 25c, 
Free Bus 


Chas, Montgomery 


ay) MEDIA 


OVERALLS 


Neustadter Bros. 
ici NEW YORK PO 


Let us diced you the 
best Suit to be had 
inSan Franciscofor 


Blue Serges Included 


We would like to have you investigate the suits in which 
we specialize at $10.00.- You are assured the same good 
designs, “wearable” materials, and careful fit and finish 
found only in higher priced clothing, and you don’t have 


to pay more than $10.00 for it. You will save a lot of time, 
trouble and money, The Blue Serge Suits we sell are equal 


to those sold in most stores at $18.00. 


Equal to any $15.00 
Clothing 
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ALLIED PRINTING TRADES COUNCIL. 


LIST OF UNION OFFICES. 
*Linotype Machines. 
fMonotype Machines. 
tSimplex Machines. 


2.) Abbott, F. H., 545-547 Mission. 

116) Althof & Bahls, 330 Jackson. 

37) Altvater Printing Co., 2565 Mission. 

62) American Printing Co., 88 First. 

79) Arrow Printing Co., 2325 California, 

1) Art Printery, The, 1208 Golden Gate Ave. 

11) Associated Printing and Supply Co., 711 San- 
some. 

72) Automatic Printing Co., 422 Sacramento. 

48) Baldwin & McMahon, 166 Valencia. 

85) Banister & Oster, 320 McAllister. 

7) *Barry, Jas. H. Co., 1122-1124 Mission. 

16) Bartow, J. S., 88 First. 

82) Baumann Printing Co., 120 Church. 

73) *Belcher & Phillips, 509-511 Howard. 

6 ) Benson, Charles W., 1134 Tennessee. 

14) Ben Franklin Press, 184 Brie. 

139) Bien, San Francisco (Danish-Norwegian) 643 
Stevenson. 

89) Boehme & Mecready, 513% Octavia. 

99) *Bolte & Braden, 50 Main. 

196) Borgel & Downie, 718 Mission. 

104) Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 

166) Brower-Morse Co., 136 Fern Ave. 

93) Brown & Power, 327 California. 

3) *Brunt, Walter N. Co., 860 Mission. 

4 ) Buckley & Curtin, 38 Mint Ave. 

176) California Press, 50 Main. 

10) *;Calkins Newspaper Syndicate, Battery and 
Commercial. 

11) *Call, The, Third and Market. 

71) Canessa Printing Co., 685 Montgomery. 

90) Carlisle, A. & Co., 251-253 Bush. 

39) Collins, C. J., 3358 Twenty-second. 

97) Commercial Art Co., 53 Third. 

206) Cottle Printing Co., 2589 Mission. 

41) Coast Seamen’s Journal, 44-46 East. 

142) *+Crocker, H. S. Co., 230-240 Brannan. 

25) *Daily News, Ninth near Folsom. 

157) Davis, H. L. Co., 251 Kearny. 

12) Dettner Press, 451 Bush. 

179) *Donaldson & Moir, 330 Jackson. 

46) Eastman & Co., 2792 Pine. 

54) Elite Printing Co., 897 Valencia. 

62 ) Eureka Press, Inc., 718 Mission. 

53) Foster & Ten Boesch, 340 Howard. 

101) Francis-Valentine Co., 285 Thirteenth. 

180) Frank Printing Co., 1353 Post. 

203) *Franklin Linotype Co., 509 Sansome. 

78) Gabriel-Meyerfield Co., Battery and Sacra- 
mento. 

121) *German Demokrat, 51 Third. 

75) Gille Co., 2257 Mission. 

56) *Gilmartin & Co., Ecker and Stevenson. 

212) Golden Gate Printing Co., 63 McAllister. 

17) Golden State Printing Co., 1842 Sutter. 

40) Goldwin Printing Co., 1757 Mission. 

93) Gregory, E. L., 245 Drumm. 

90) Griffith, E. B., 581 Valencia. 

22) Guedet Printing Co., 966 Market. 

27) *Halle & Scott, 68 Fremont. 

36) Hanak Hargens Co., 562 Fulton. 

20) Hancock Bros., 227 Bush. _.- 

158) +Hanson Printing Co., 259 Natoma. 

19) *Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia. 

47) Hughes, E. C. Co., 147-151 Minna. 

150) *International Printing Co., 330 Jackson. 

66 ) Jalumstein Printing Co., 514 Turk. 

98) Janssen Printing Co., 533 Mission. 

124) Johnson & Twilley, 1272 Folsom. 

21) Labor Clarion, 316 Fourteenth. 


Lafontaine, J. R., 248 Minna, 

Lanson & Lauray, 1216 Stockton. 

Latham & Swallow, 510 Clay. 

*La Voce del Popolo, 641 Stevenson. 
*Leader, The, 643 Stevenson. 

Levingston, L., 640 Commercial. 

Levison Printing Co., 1540 California. 
Liss, H. C., 500 Utah. 

Lynch, James T., 28-30 Van Ness Avenue. 
Mackey, E. L. & Co., 788 Mission. 

Marnell & Co., 77 Fourth. 

*Marshall Press, 809 Mission. 

Majestic Press, 315 Hayes. 

Mitchell, John J., 52 Second. 

*Monahan, John, 311 Battery. 

Morris, H. C., Commercial and Front. 
McCracken Printing Co., 806 Laguna. 
McNeil Bros., 788 McAllister. 

MeNicoll, John R., 532 Commercial. 
*Murdock Press, The, 68 Fremont. 
*Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 

*Neal Publishing Co., 66 Fremont. 
*Neubarth, J. J., Fifteenth and Mission. 
Nevin, C. W., 154 Fifth St. 

O. K. Printing Co., 2299 Bush. 

Organized Labor, 1122 Mission. 

Pacific Heights Printery, 2484 Sacramento. 
*Pernau Publishing Co., 423 Hayes. y 
*+Phillips & Van Orden, 509-511 Howard. 
Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 

Primo Press, 67 First. 

Progress Printing Co., 1004 Devisadero. 
Rapid Printing Co., 340 Sansome. 
Richmond Banner, The, 320 Sixth Avenue. 
*Recorder, The, 643 Stevenson. 

*Roesch Co., Louis, Fifteenth and Mission. 
Samuel, Wm., 16 Larkin. 9 

Sanders Printing Co., 443 Pine. 

¢San Francisco Newspaper Union, 818 Mis- 
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sion. 
tSan Rafael Independent, San Rafael, Cal. 
San Rafael Tocsin, San Rafael, Cal. 
Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom near Second. 
*Shanley Co., The., 147-151 Minna. 
*Shannon-Conmy Printing Co., 509 Sansome. 
South City Printing Co., South San Francisco. 
Springer & Co., 1039 Market. 
*Stanley-Taylor Co., 554 Bryant. 
Standard Printing Co., 324 Clay. 
Stewart Printing Co., 480 Turk. 
Stockwitz Printing Co.,'1118 Turk. 
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LABOR CLARION 


(63) Tel : Presi Turk. - 
187 toon Rain, 88 
210) Trave: Chas. -» 130 Kearny. 
163 Union thograph Co., 741 Harrison. 
(177 nite: terian ess, 1074 Guerrero. 
(85) Upton Bros. Dalzelle, 144-154 Second. 
(171) 2 ag Isaac Co., Seventeenth and Folsom. 
(38) *Van Gott, W. S, 88 First. 
(35) Wale Printing Co., 883 Market. 
(161) Western Press, Inc., 3211 Sixteenth. 
+383 Williams, Jos,, 1215 Turk, 
(189) *Williams Printing Co., 406 Sutter. 
(112) Wolff, Louis A., 64 Elgin Park. 
BOOKBINDERS. 
( 2) Abbott, F. H., 545-547 Mission. 
(116) Althof & Bahls, 330 Jackson. 
(128) Barry, Ed., 508 Commercial. 
(104) Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 
“4 Brown & Power Co., 327 California. 
(142) Crocker Co., H. S., 230-240 Brannan. 
(56) Gilmartin Co., Ecker and Stevenson. 
(19) Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia. 
(47) Hughes, E. C., 147-151 Minna. 
(100) Kitchen, Jno. & Co., 67 First. 
(108) Levison Printing Co., 1540 California. 
(132) McIntyre, Jno. B., 1165 Howard. 
(131) Malloye, Frank & Co., 251-253 Bush. 
(115) Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 
(105) Neal Fubushing ‘o., 66 Fremont. 
(110) Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 
(154)-Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom near Second. 
$323 Slater, J. A., 725 Folsom. 

28) Pear ke Co, 554 Bryant. 

(132) Thumbler Rutherford, 721-723 Larkin. 
(163) Union Lithograph Co., 741 Harrison. 

(171) Upham, Isaac Co., Seventeenth and Folsom. 
iS} Upton Bros. & Dalzelle, 144-154 Second. 


ebster, Fred, Ecker and Stevenson. 
PHOTO ENGRAVERS, 


) 

) L. B., 1076 Howard. 

) , Wm.,, Engraving Co., 140 Second. 

) California Photo Engraving Co., 141 Valencia. 

) Calkins Newspaper Syndicate, Commercial 
and Battery. 

) Commercial Art Co., 53 Third. 

) Phoenix Photo-Engraving Co., 557 Clay. 

) Sierra Engraving Co., Commercial and Front. 

ocess Eng. Co., 369 Natoma, 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Calkins Newspaper Syndicate, Commercial and 
Battery. 
Hoffschneider Bros., 138 Second. 


MAILERS. 
Rightway Mailing Agency, 860 Mission. 
—— OOO 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. 


The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. Members of labor unions and sympa- 
thizers are requested to cut this out and post it 
at home. 

American Tobacco Company. 

Bekin Van & Storage Company. 

Butterick patterns and publications. 

Capitol Restaurant, 726 Turk. 

Carson Glove Company, San Rafael, Cal. 

Clark’s Bakery, 439 Van Ness Avenue. 

Crescent Feather Co., Nineteenth and Harrison. 

Gunst, M. A., Cigar Stores. 

Hart, M., furnishing goods, 1548 Fillmore. 

Monticello Steamship Co. and all its boats, also 

Monticello Grove (formerly El Campo). 

Moraghan Oyster Company. 

“National Biscuit Company of Chicago products. 

Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 155 Townsend. 

Sutro Baths. 

United Cigar Stores. 

2 EE NA ee 
WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. 


The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the Central Labor Coun- 
cil of Alameda County. Members of labor unions 
and sympathisers are requested to cut this list 
out and post it at home: 


All 10-cent Barber Shops. 

American Fuel Co. 

Barber Shop, 471 8th street. 

Becker Markets, 908 Washington and 519 13th 
streets. 

Bekin Van and Storage Company. 

Eagle Box Factory. 

Holstrom, horseshoer, 1320 San Pablo avenue. 

Marshall, Steel & Co., tailors, Berkeley. 

Pike Woolen Mills, tailors. 

Renacker, tailor, 418 San Pablo avenue. 

—— 

Try one of our $20.00 or $25.00 suits to order. 

You'll pay $30.00 or $35.00 elsewhere. Union la- 


bel.- Neuhaus & Co., tailors, 506 Market St. *** 


TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 
A. R. Long of the San Rafael “Independent” 
left for Philadelphia last week, where he wit! 
spend a two months’ vacation. 

The Herald Publishing Company of Modesto 
California, wants an all-round printer who Cali 
also cut stock and make ready and run job 
presses. The wage paid is $3 a day. The posi- 
tion will be available about September Ist. Ap- 
plicants are requested to write the Company. 

M. Rothschild left for Chicago last week. He 
will stop at the Union Printers’ Home en route, 
and will return to the Pacific Coast after an ex- 
tended eastern visit. 

John H. Talt wrote from Weaverville on Au- 
gust Ist that he thought that section poor from 
a mining man’s point of view. He advises printers 
in search of a good vacation location to visit 
Stuart’s Fork, where hunting and fishing may be 
enjoyed to the heart’s content. A forty-five mile 
stage ride out of Redding brings one to Stuart’s 
Fork, 

The news from the St. Joe convention will be 
epitomized next week. Minneapolis was selected 
as the next meeting place. Salt Lake City was a 
contender, as well as Atlanta, Georgia. H. W. 
Dennett, chairman of the laws committee and 
one of Salt Lake’s delegates, hired a theatre to 
show pictures of the beauties of Zion, but Minne- 
apolis was too strongly entrenched. 

International Secretary-Treasurer J. W. Hays, 
acting under instructions from the Boston con- 
vention, introduced a supplemental report which 
was favorably recommended by the committee 
on laws and adopted by the convention. It pro- 
vides that each member of the International 
Typographical Union shall have a number en- 
tered at the Indianapolis headquarters, and which 
shall be used by secretaries of affiliated unions in 
making reports. Each member’s age, date of in- 
itiation, where initiated, the date and cause of 
suspension or expulsion, the date of reinstatement 
or reinitiation, together with the date of death, 
and such other matter as may be deemed neces- 
sary by the executive council to determine con- 
tinuous membership must be recorded. Local 
secretaries are required to furnish the Interna- 
tional secretary-treasurer, monthly, with the min- 
ute information as described above, together with 
names and register numbers of all who either 
deposit or withdraw traveling or honorable with- 
drawal cards, 

Harry Rogers, ex-president of No. 21, is visit- 
ing the metropolis, accompanied by Mrs. Rogers. 
San Jose is the home town of the couple. 

Members of Boston Typographical Union, No. 
13, are raising a testimonial fund for the widow 
of August McCraith, who some years ago was 
secretary of the Boston Union, and subsequently 
secretary of the A, F. of L. + 

There are sixteen typographical unions in Okla- 
homa, an increase of nine since statehood. This 
condition came out of the label agitation and the 
fact that the state printing must bear the label. 

Lucius R. Barrow, president of San Diego 
Typographical Union, No. 221, and Miss Pauline 
B. King were united in marriage by the Rev. L. 


‘'T. Guild on Monday evening, August 9th. Mr. 


Barrow is the foreman of the San Diego “Daily 
Union.” 

All delegates and visitors to the I. T. U. con- 
vention registered at headquarters in St. Joseph, 
where badges and souvenirs were issued to them. 
The badges were unique in one respect. Each 
bore the name of the city represented by the 
delegate who wore it. This was a neat stroke 
on the part of the local union, and it is said to 
be the first time it was ever done. The arrange- 
ment enabled the delegates to identify each other 
without trouble. Each delegate and visitor was 
given a souvenir book containing eighteen street 
car tickets and coupons for all entertaining feat- 
ures scheduled for the week. They were issued 
to women visitors as well as to the men. 


DIRECTORY 
OF UNIONS 


LABOR CLARION 


Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 
316 Fourteenth street. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, 316 Four- 
teenth street. Executive and Arbitration Commit- 
tee meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 
Pp. m. Organizing Committee meets at headquar- 
ters on first Wednesday at 8 p.m. Label Commit- 
tee meets at headquarters on second and fourth 
Wednesdays. Law and islative Committee 
meets at call of chairman. eadquarters phone, 
Market 2853. 


pegrere Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 92 Steuart. 

Bakers (Cracker), No. 125—Meet 2d and 4th Thurs- 
days, Garibaldi Hall, Broadway, between Kearny 
and Montgomery. 

Bakers (Pie)—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, Mis- 
sion Turner Hall, 18th and Valencia. 

Bakers, No. 24—Meet at headquarters, 1st and 3d 
Saturdays, 1791 Mission. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th, 

go acenta 2d and 4th Mondays, 343 Van Ness 


ve. 

Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employees— 
2a Wednesdays, 225 Third. 

Bartenders, No. 41—Meet Mondays, 1213 Market. 

Bay and River Steamboatmen—Hadars., 51 Steuart. 

Beer Drivers, No. 227—Headquarters, 177 Capp; 
meet 2d and 4th Thursdays. 

Beer Bottlers, No. 2983—Headquarters, 177 Capp; 
meet ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters. 

Bindery Women, No. 125—Meet 2d Friday, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet 1st and 3d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine), No. 168—Meet 
2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

is Oh i and 4th Fridays, Labor Temple, 

Boiler Makers, No. 25—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, 
Roesch Hall, 15th and Mission. 

— age No. 205—Tuesdays, Polito Hall, 3265 

t 


Bookbinders, No. 31—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, 
Building Trades Temple, 14th and Guerrero. 

Boot and Shoe Cutters—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, 
8:30 p. m., Moseback’s Hall. 

Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—Meet ist and 3d 
Thursdays, 24th and Howard. 

Bootblacks—I1st and 3d Sundays, Garibaldi Hall. 

Bottle Caners—Meet ist and 3d Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—i1st and 3d Tuesdays, 
177 Cane, 

Brewery Workmen, No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Satur- 
days at headquarters, 177 Capp. 

Bream Makers—3d Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 

th. 

Butchers—Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters 314 14th. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—2d and 4th Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cemetery Employees—ist and 3d Wednesdays, 
Wolf's Hall, Ocean View. 
Cigar Makers—Headquarters, 316 14th; meet ist 
and 3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 
Cloak Makers—Headquarters 1638 Eddy; meet 2d 
and 4th Tuesdays. 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers, No. 9—G. Brachman, 
1142 Turk. 

Helpers—Headquarters, 133 Gough; meet 

2d and 4th Wednesdays. 

Cooks, No. 44—Meet Thursdays, 8 p. m., headquar- 
ters, 590 Eddy. 

Coopers (Machine)—Meet. 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Coopers, No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Drug Clerks, No. 472—Meet Fridays at 9 p. m., at 
343 Van Ness Ave. 

Electrical Workers, No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 395 
Franklin. 

Electrical Workers, No. 537—Meet Wednesdays, 46 
Steuart. 

Electrical Workers, No. 683—Meet Tuesdays, 395 
Franklin. 

Garment Cutters—Twin Peaks Hall, Ist and 3d 
Wednesdays. 

Garment Workers, No. 131—-Headquarters 316 14th; 
meet ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Temple, 316 
14th. 


Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2d and 4th 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 816 14th. 

Gas Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays; Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays; office, 
343 Van Ness Ave. 

Hackmen—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th. 

Hatters—C. Davis, Secy., 1178 Market. 

Horseshoers—2d and 4th Thursdays, 182 Church. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 124 
Fulton. 

Janitors—Meet 1st Monday and 3d Sunday (10:30 
a. m.), Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednes- 
days, Van Ness Hall, 222 Van Ness Ave. 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods—ist and 3d 
Thursdays, Building Temple, 14th and Guerrero. 

Machine Hands—2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge, No. 1— 
J. Raymond Hooper, Secy., 842 Fulton, 


Machinists, No. 68—Headquarters, 228 Oak; meet 
Wednesdays. 

Mailers—Labor Bureau Association Hall, 677 Mc- 
Allister; 4th Monday. 

Metal Polishers—Meet 1st and 384 Wednesdays; 
Veterans’ Hall, 431 Duboce Ave. 

Milkers—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquar- 
ters, Helvetia Hall, 3964 Mission. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Wednesdays, 177 hog 8 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet 2d and 4th Mon lays, La- 
bor Temple, 316 14th. 

Molders, No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters 316 14th. 

Moving Picture Projecting Machine O erators, No. 
162—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 68 aight. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Newspaper Solicitors, No. 12,766—Jas. Moran, Secy., 
1164 O’Farrell. 

Paste Makers—ist and 3d Sundays, 441 Broadway. 

Pattern Makers—Meet alternate Saturdays, Pat- 
tern Makers’ Hall, 3134 21st. 

Pavers, No. 18—Meet ist Mondays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Post Office Clerks—Meet last Fridays, Polito Hall, 
16th, between Dolores and Guerrero. 

Photo Engravers, No. 8—Meet ist Sundays at 12 m., 
in Labor Temple. 

Picture Frame Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers 
—Headquarters, 56 Mission; meet Wednesdays, 
Marine Engineers’ Hall, 54 Steuart. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—2d Wednesdays, La- 
bse oo Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 397 

essie. 

Printing Pressmen, No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; Chas. Radebold, Busi- 
ness Agent, 397 Jessie. 

Rammermen—ist Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Retail Clerks, No. 432—Meet Wednesdays, 8 Pp. m., 
at headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d 
and 4th Thursdays, 807 Folsom. 

Retail Shoe Clerks, No. 410—Meet Fridays, 8 p. m. 
headquarters, 348 Van Ness Ave. 

Riggers’ Protective Union—Meet ist Mondays, 10 
Howard. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Mondays, 44 East. 

Sail Makers—Meet 1st Thursdays, bor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Ship Drillers—Meet last Sunday, 114 Dwight. 

Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 3d Mondays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet 1st Friday, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—R. B. Franklin, 
649 Castro. 

Stable Employees—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
807 Folsom near 4th, 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam qeundry Workors--ist and 3d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; headquart’rs, 316 14th. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 3d Monday, 
91 Steuart. 

Street Railway Employees—Meet Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 316 14th. 

Sugar Workers—Meet 2d Sunday afternoon and 3d 
Thursday evening, 316 14th. 

Tailors (Journeymen), No. 2—Meet 1st and 3d Mon- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Tanners—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays, 24th and 
Potrero Ave. 

Teamsters—Headquarters, 536 Bryant; meet Thurs- 


day. 

Theatrical Employees—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays, 
11 a. m., 68 Haight. 

Tebacce Workers—Miss Mae Kerrigan, 290 Fre- 
mont. 

Typographical, No. 21—Headquarters, Rooms 122, 
123, 124, Investors’ Building, Fourth and Market. 
L. Michelson, Secy., meet last Sunday, 316 14th. 

Undertakers’ Assistants—Meet ist and 3d Thurs- 
days, 431 Duboce Ave, 

Upholsterers—Tuesday, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Waiters, No. 30—Meet Wednesdays, 8:30 p. m., at 
headquarters, 590 Eddy. 

Waitresses, No. 48—Meet Mondays, at headquarters, 
Jefferson Square Hall, 925 Golden Gate Ave. 

Water Workers, No. 12,306—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays at Lily Hall, 135 Gough. 

VS ee CP Monday, Labor Temple, 316 


FAIR DAIRIES. 


The Milkers’ Union, No. 8861, announces that the 
following dairies are conforming to the regulations 
of the union respecting hours and wages and also 
use the label of the Milkers’ Union. 

American Dairy, Louis Kahn, 515 Charter Oak St. 

Central Milk Company, 21st and Folsom. 

Charles Dias, Wayland and Hamilton streets. 

C. M. Johnson, 1278 Hampshire street. 

Fairmount Dairy, Hyland and Mission Streets, 
John Brannen. 

J. A. Christen & Sons, 1427 Valencia street. 

Mt. Hamilton Dairy, Frank Marty, 901 Silver Ave. 

Mrs. T. Emhoff, Portland Dairy, 325 Hanover. 

New Boss Dairy, Jos. Kensel, Six Mile House. 

Nick Hansen, California Dairy, 617 Amazon Ave. 

People’s Dairy, Martin Johnson, San Bruno road. 

A facsimile of the label appears in the advertis- 
ing columns of the “Labor Clarion.” 
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MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
UNION. 

Headquarters and secretaries’ office, 68 Haight 
street. 

At the regular meeting, held August 17th, Pres- 
ident Harry Menke presiding, Miss E. Z. Stone, 
H. J. Kelley, and P. F. Bruhn were admitted to 
membership by initiation, and E. E. Perrigo 
(conditional member of the A. F. ‘of M., card No. 
749), V. J. Kec of Local No. 30, St. Paul, F. M. 
Di Nubila and F. A. Hundhammer, both of: Local 
No. 47, Los Angeles, and W. H. Atherley of. 
Local No. 126, Lynn, were admitted to transfer 
membership. Mr. A. Kass of Local. No. -310, 
New York city, was admitted to full membership | formed of the action taken by and the require- 
in the M. M. P. U. The application for member- | ments of Local No. 6. 
ship of Mrs. E. Grienauer was laid over one week. Mr. A. Zambarano, musical ‘director ‘of “La 

Messrs. E. Carash, M, Ciociola, D. R. Crane, | Petite Revue” Company, and a member of Local 
A. C. Donaldson, B. F. Howard and E. L. Mat- | No. 198, Providence, R. I., is reported playing at 
thews have been reinstated to membership in | the Orpheum Theatre, this city, week of August 
good standing. Mr. G, Lewin of Local No. 209, | 14-20. The. Innes. Band of visiting Federation 
Goldfield, has resigned through withdrawal of | members terminated a short engagement at Idora 
transfer card. The memberships on transfer of | Park, Oakland, on August 16th; arid was followed 
Mrs. W. F. Fisch of Local No. 12, Sacramento, | by the Liberati Band. The names and locals of 
and of S. E. Goldsmith of Local No. 209, Gold- | members of the Liberati Band will appear in an- 
field, have been annulled for failure to. comply | Other issue of the “Labor Clarion.” 
with Federation requirements. Mr. John C. Deegan, a former’ member of the 

The monthly meeting, held on August. 12th, M. M. P. U,, is at present visiting in San Fran- 
was presided over by President Harry Menke. | ‘isco. Mr. Deegan removed from’ this’ city some 
‘the business transacted consisted principally in ‘twelve JESS. SEO and located in Chicago, where 
the submission of monthly reports of ‘the board he has since established what is probably the 
of directors, secretaries, and treasurer, all. of largest concern devoted to the manufacture of 
which were duly accepted. The: board of directors musical apparatus featured by vaudeville per- 
was recommended by unanimous vote to make formers that’ exists in the United States. Mr. 
a $25 donation in aid of the Portola Festival, Deegan’s visit is due to business reasons, and 
and the board meeting held on August 17th com- | Will likely last a week or ten days. 
plied with the recommendation. | Se ee an 

The scarcity of available members for Labor ‘Mrs. Newrich: - “Yes, these are beautiful chairs. 
Day parade engagements in the jurisdiction was | They are Louis: Cross-Eye, you know.” Guest: 
brought to the notice of the meeting, and with | “Louis Cross-Eye?’ Mrs. N.:. “Yes, here’s the 
a view of partly relieving the situation, the meet- | card.” It was marked Louis XI. 


UNION STAMPED SHOES 
re". "= LABOR DAY PARADE 


WHEN YOU WALK— 
WALK IN UNION STAMPED SHOES 


They cost no more and are far better than 
shoes made by non-union labor. We sell 
more UNION STAMPrD SHOES than 
any other firm in the United States, and 
our prices mean a saving to you of from 
50c to $2.00 on each pair purchased. 
WE HAVE ALL. STYLES IN . 

UNION STAMPED Shoes for Men 
UNION STAMPED Shoes for Boys is 
UNION STAMPED Oxfords for Women 
UNION STAMPED Shoes for Girls 


“TRADE WITH THOSE THAT HELP YOUR CAUSE” 
B. KATSCHINSKI 


PHILADELPHIA SHOE Co. 


“THE GREATEST SHOE HOUSE IN THE WEST” 
825 MARKET ST., near 4th, opposite stockton st. 


SAN FRANCISCO’S UNION SHOE STORE 


memes: 5, 


any fine provided by ithe laws of the organiza- 
_tion that might be imposed on members appear- 
ing in non-regulation uniform in the Labor Day 
parade. It was also decided not to object to the 
employment of local non-union bands and. drum 
corps that were not otherwise. objectionable, pro- 


paid. in such cases, the board ‘of directors, on: 
behalf of the union, réserving the right to deter- 
mine the standing of any: particular ‘non-union 
band or drum corps. The chairman of the music 
committee of the Labor. Day- celebration com- 
mittee, Mr. A. J, Gallagher, has been fully in- 


Men’s 
Union Stamped Shoes 
$200 to $500 


ing” Mnstrdéted: the board oF Wirectors to Femit 


viding the established rates.of Local -No.:6 were’ 


| ployed at the old scale. 


A Union Store 
Union Made Goods 
Union Clerks 


THE NEWEST AND 
LARGEST STOCK 


MEN'S SUITS 


FOR FALL 


FROM 


$1500 - $4.00 


Everything for the Union Man 


Overalls, Aprons 
Mechanics’ 
Specialties 


Moderate Prices. Satisfaction 
or money back. 


Clarion 


867- 869 Market St. 


Opposite Powell 


WOMAN’S AUXILIARY, No. 18. 

Next Monday afternoon, August 23d, Woman's 
Auxiliary, No. 18, to San Francisco Typographi- 
cal Union, No. 21, will meet at the residence of 
Mrs. O,. J. Treat, 2266 Howard street. Members 
and friends are invited to attend. 

os 


SETTLEMENT OF HATTERS’ DISPUTE. 

An agreement for the settlement of the strike 
which has kept between 18,000 and 25,000 hat- 
makers out of employment for seven months has 
been reached by, the executive council of thc 
United Hatters of North America and repre- 
sentatives of the Hat Manufacturers’ Association. 
The agreement, which was brought about by the 
intercession of Governor Fort of New Jersey, has 
been ratified by both sides, and now only the 
formal signing of the articles is awaited by the 
union before resuming work. 

Both sides made concessions. The union label, 
which was a point of serious contention, will be 
restored in all factories under the agreement. 
Non-union: workmen who. have been filling 


| strikers’ places will. be discharged and the union 


employees who went ’on strike will be re-em- 
An agreement will be 
signed, effective for three years, whereby dis- 
putes will be settled by arbitration. Employees 
who refused to join the strike in January will be 
allowed to rejoin the union, and only union men 
will be employed during the life of the three-year 
agreement. Governor Fort will be the third par- 
ty in the arbitration board which a settle any 
disputes that may arise. 


